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Foreword from the Editors 

This is the third issue of our visual communications magazine VisionAge. In 
response to the many comments and suggestions on our first two issues, we 
have done our best to make this third issue more useful and interesting to our 
readers. 


® This issue includes two feature articles on the revolutionary new SLR 
camera, the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM, introduced late last year. Technically 
Speaking explains in depth the two outstanding features of the camera, Spot 
Metering and Program mode, which are combined for the first time in the 
OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM. In Technical Report, professional photographer 
Masaharu Sato gives his impressions of the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM after 


extensive testing. The article is accompanied by beautiful photographs shot 
using the remarkable capabilities of the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM. 


@ This issue’s Lens Corner features the world of telephoto and super telephoto 
lenses. With example photos and easy-to-understand technical instructions, the 
story gives practical, useful advice on how to make the best use of these lenses 


®In the third article in a series on the OM-4 camera, professional photographer 
Seiji Inoue writes on “The Secrets of Female Portrait Photography.” He 
challenged extremely difficult backlighting situations with impressive results 


FLOWERS Dennis Stock asa photo-essayist, Dennis Stock has contributed to many national and international magazines, 
and has put on several one-man exhibitions, including a traveling color exhibition on the theme of The Sun. He also has 
numerous photography books to his credit, such as “Portrait of a Young Man, James Dean,” “National Park Centennial Portfolio,” 
and “California Coastline.” He also produces and directs documentary films through his company Visual Objectives, Inc. 


@ In The Way of the Professional, American photographer Roy Morsch tells We would appreciate comments and opinions from our readers concerning 
how he achieved his present status as a top-class photographer in a variety issue Number 3 so that we can further improve the quality of the VisionAge 
of fields. magazine. 

The Editors 
® A new addition to this issue of VisionAge is the Portfolio corner, in which 
several noteworthy portfolios will be introduced each issue. VisionAge is published semiannually by: 


À : VisionAge Editorial Office, Olympus Optical Co, Ltd. 
® The third installment of The Zuiko Story tells of the early history of the San-Ei Bldg, 22-2, Nishi-Shinjuku, 1-Chome, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 160 Japan. 


35mm camera in Japan, which was to develop into a big camera boom in All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written 
later years. permission is prohibited. 


In this section, we introduce the latest 
work by the world’s leading photo- 
graphers. In each issue we introduce 
outstanding works by four photo- 
graphers who belong to Magnum. 


Bruno Barbey Bruno Barbey is well versed in all 
phases of photography. He has contributed much travel and 
feature photography to Vogue, and he has worked as a photo- 
journalist for such publications as Paris-Match, Life, Der Stern 
and Newsweek. His photographs have also been used to 
illustrate a dozen travel books in the Atlas des Voyages series. 
Currently he is working on two books, one on Ceylon, the other 
on Morocco. He has been a Magnum member since 1966. 
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Bruce Davidson sruce Davidson's photo essays 
depicting circus life and the Brooklyn underworld played an 
important role in his receiving a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1962 
to cover the civil rights movement. In 1967 he received a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Arts to photograph one 
block in East Harlem. This monumental work was published, 
and later toured the U.S, Japan and Europe. He has also pro- 
duced, written and directed several films for national television. 
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Magnum Photos 

Magnum Photos is an association of some of the world’s leading 
photographers, established in 1947 in Paris, largely through the 
efforts of the late Robert Capa and Henri Cartier-Bresson. By 
bringing together the finest photographic talent in an organiza- 
tion that emphasizes humanism and technique, Magnum has 
enriched our civilization with some of its most memorable 
photographic images. Magnum is headquartered in New York 
and Paris, and at present has a total of 40 full members, associ- 
ate members and contributing photographers. 


Elliott Erwitt As a travel industry photographer, Elliott Erwitt 
handled the tourism accounts of no less than seven countries. In 1970 he 
travelled across the United States, photographing American architecture. 
These photos were exhibited in the United States Pavilion at the World's 
Fair at Osaka, Japan. He has since had two one-man shows at the 
Smithsonian Institution and the show “Improbable Photographs” at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
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The Simple Handling of High Technology! 


The New OM.-2 Comes with All the Extras 
of Spot Metering and Program Function 


When the OM-2 was announced in 1975 
it was the world’s very first camera to feature 
TTL Direct “Off-the-Film” (“OTF”) Light 
Measuring, making it possible for the camera 
to control every element of photography up to 
and including the intensity of the flash emis- 
sion. Now, ten years later, TTL Direct “OTF” 
Light Measuring has been adopted industry- 
wide as the metering system of choice for 
top-of-the-line single-lens reflex cameras. 

The newly introduced OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM is solidly based on all the 
achievements of the original OM-2 and the 
many improvements it has undergone over 
its ten-year history. In addition it introduces a 
Manual/Spot Metering system, plus 
another world first: TTL Direct 
“OTF” Light Measuring in the 
Programmed AE mode. 

Spot Metering is more than 
ever an essential feature for 
truly creative photography. The 
Spot Metering function was 
highly acclaimed in the Olympus 
OM-4, where it was first 
introduced. In the new OM-2, 
Spot Metering has been adopted 
specifically for the Manual mode 
at last giving true meaning to the 
Manual mode capability. In 
recent years, manual operation 
has served more as a sales point than a really 
useful feature, and it has suffered virtually 
complete neglect in actual photographic 
situations. 

The Program function in the new camera 
was specially developed by Olympus to 
take advantage of TTL Direct “OTF” Light 
Measuring. It’s a world first. And, astonishingly, 
it features full interchangeability with regular 
OM System Zuiko lenses and other system 
units. There are no modifications, and 
there is no need to replace previously owned 
OM System units. It’s a remarkable example 
of the Olympus commitment to the OM 
System—and loyalty to its customers. 

In the Aperture-Priority AE mode, the 


, 


by Yoshihisa Maitani 


OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM performs just like 
the previous OM-2, with a superb command 
over the gamut of photographic subjects. 

All this goes to demonstrate that the new 
OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM is a camera that will 
appeal to a wide segment of the photographic 
public, from professionals impressed by its 
performance and versatility to the average 
amateur who loves its exceptional ease of use. 

Being based on the OM-2, the new 
camera naturally features the same tough, 
durable construction. The shutter mechanism 
and related parts are 
of high strength tem- 


OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM 


pered steel. The bearing section utilizes ball 
bearing trains for the smoothness and robust- 
ness to stand up to super fast motor drive 
operation. The upper and lower body panels 
which protect the camera from the outside 
and from knocks and scratches in use are, 

of course, of metal construction. Nowadays 
when competing program cameras nearly all 
adopt plastic upper and lower panels, the 
OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM marks the intro- 
duction of a new genre of camera on the 
market. It has the convenience of programmed 
exposure capability. But along with that it 
offers the performance of spot metering and 
the toughness to stand up to rough profes- 
sional handling. 
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Many professional photographers are 
reluctant to experiment with new performance 
features. In a sense they are very conservative. 
Way back when through-the-lens exposure 
meters were first introduced, they shunned 
these new-fangled devices and insisted on 
using their own awkward independent 
exposure meters. And when auto exposure 
systems were first introduced, they shied away 
from them in just the same way. 

However, with the passage of time profes- 
sionals, too, have begun to take advantage of 
these features, until today they have become 
just as indispensable for professionals as for 
common photo enthusiasts. 

The idea of the Programmed 
AE mode was exactly the same. 
Professionals didn’t want to 
hear about it. Today, though, 
several years after the program 
format was first introduced to 
SLRs, they have at last come 
around to admitting that 
there are certain circumstances 
where it is legitimate and even 
useful to shoot in the 
Programmed AE mode. 

When we look around at the 
program cameras that have 
been available until now, we 

see that they are predominantly 
of plastic construction and really not suitable 
for the kinds of strain imposed on a camera by 
professional use. That is what led to the idea 
that it was time to produce a program camera 
able to stand up to professional punishment. 
To make this concept a reality, Olympus took 
the OM-2—a camera widely used and liked 
in professional circles—as a base, then added 
program capability. Going one step further, 
Spot Metering capability was added, too. 
That, in a nutshell, is the basic design concept 
of the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM, a camera 
that retains the advantages of TTL Direct 
“OTF” Light Measuring, and supplements 
them with program and Spot Metering 
functions. 
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External design 


Although the new camera incorporates five 
LSls including an ultra modern microcom- 
puter, a viewfinder LCD indicator optical 
pathway, an entirely new aperture-control 
mechanism, and other electronic functions, 
the body design conforms precisely to the 
appearance and dimensions of previous 
OM camera bodies. This is to permit full 
interchangeability with already available 
OM-System units such as motor drive and 
winder, flash, bulk film back, etc. The modern 
camera market is characterized by the appear- 
ance of new models that require the purchaser 
to buy new motor drive units, etc. and even a 
new collection of lenses. Olympus emphatical- 
ly rejects this approach, and has guaranteed 
the integrity of the OM System through the 
appearance of each new OM camera model. 

The pentaprism section is a vital element 
in determining the camera’s “image.” Because 
the accessory shoe is now fixed, the shape is 
somewhat different from that of the original 
OM-2 although the clearly angled “delta cut” 
remains. At the same time, an effort was made 
to coordinate the design with the new brand 
image leaders, the OM-4 and OM-3. Their 
influence is clearly seen in the lines, and the 
position of the brand and model identifications. 

As far as the controls are concerned, the 
main consideration was to retain the much 
praised handling qualities and “feel” of the 
original OM-2. Anyone who has used the 
OM-2 will take naturally and effortlessly to 
the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM. The detachable 
grip designed for the OM-4 can also be used 
on this camera. As befits a top-quality camera, 
the finish, like that of the OM-4, comprises 
a double layer of matte black paint over 
black chrome plating. The result is unusual 
durability in use. 


Construction and 
viewfinder 


The main body follows the construction of the 
OM-2, with two separate diecast aluminum 
structures forming a tough body skeleton. 
Both upper and lower body panels are also of 
metal construction, assuring along with the 
diecast body the ruggedness to withstand 

the roughest treatment. 

The viewfinder display is shown in Fig. 1, 
while the optical pathway of the finder display 
is illustrated in Fig. 2. The display is located in 
the same position as in the OM-2, to the left 
of the viewfinder image outside the viewfield, 
in a vertical array. As in the OM-4, the display 
itself utilizes a large scale LCD to show the 
information in white on a blue background. 
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In Programmed AE mode and Aperture- 
Priority AE mode the shutter speed is indicated. 
In Manual/Spot Metering mode, the degree 
of variance from the standard recommended 
exposure value is shown in 1/3 f-stop 
increments by an easy-to-read analog bar 
graph display. 

The viewfinder display can be read easily 
even in dim light thanks to a translucent 
white window set in the front of the upper 
body panel, through which light from the out- 
side is channeled by a light guide to illuminate 
the LCD. The LCD is located in a position that 
is optically equivalent in distance to the view- 
finder screen. The LCD image illuminated 
by the light guide is further directed to the 
viewfinder magnifier lens via a small prism 
attached to the lower part of the incident sur- 
face of the pentaprism. The merit of this type 
of construction is that the optical pathway of 
the finder display can be located along the 
side of the pentaprism section, thus allowing 
the size of the pentaprism section itself to be 
reduced to the smallest possible dimensions. 

The reason the light window was located 
on the front of the camera facing the subject 
is that this assures it will not fall into shadow 
from the photographer’s headgear, etc. It is 
also in a position that is not likely to be 
blocked by the photographer’s fingers. 

The built-in illumination lamp is attached 
to the upper part of the first reflecting surface 
of the light guide, and functions to illuminate 
the finder display when there is not sufficient 
outside light. It features an automatic 10- 
second switch-off to conserve battery power. 

The viewfinder magnifier lens is of 
2-element-in-2-group construction and 
produces a 0.86X magnification viewfinder 
image with a 50mm F1.8 lens at infinity. 

The finder viewfield ratio is 97% of the 
actual taking area both vertically and horizon- 
tally, the ideal ratio for professional use. 

Focusing screens are changed in exactly 
the same way as with the OM-2, and a total 
of 14 different interchangeable screens are 
available in the OM System. 

The shutter is based on a unit type newly 


Fig. 1 Viewfinder Indications 


1. During TTL Direct “OTF” Programmed 
AE mode 
2. Flashing waming to indicate lens aperture 
is not closed down enough during 
Programmed AE mode 
3. Flashing overexposure warming during 
Programmed AE mode 
4. Manual/Spot Metering display 
5. TTL Direct “OTF” Auto mode display 
6. Flashing overexposure waming during 
Auto mode 
7. Exposure Compensation indication 
8. Flash indication 
9. Full flash charge indication 
(flashes to confirm correct flash exposure 
10. Flashing indicator to inform flash shot was 
overexposed 
11. Flashing indicator to inform flash shot was 
underexposed 


Fig. 2 Finder Light 
Path Diagram 


Light Guide 
Light Window 


Small Prism 
LCD 


developed for the OM-4. It features a cloth 
curtain, with horizontal travel, and electro- 
magnetic control that allows a top speed of 
1/1000 second. In fact, the influence of the 
new OM-4 shutter design can be seen in 
several areas. There are many improvements 
in the travel, drive and control mechanisms, 
and still greater stability and accuracy at 

high shutter speeds. Further refinement and 
strengthening of the brake mechanism assures 
even smaller shock and noise values. High- 
speed revolving parts are equipped with ball 
bearings and special lubricating fluid for 
superior durability and low-temperature 
performance. And, naturally, the leading 
shutter curtain features a random pattern light 
reflecting surface as with the previous OM-2, 
which is used during TTL Direct “OTF” Light 
Measuring modes. 

The new camera has a shutter lock 
mechanism that functions as an automatic 
warning that batteries are depleted. The mir- 
ror remains locked in the up position, while 
the leading shutter curtain is locked closed. 
To unlock it, the shutter speed ring should be 
turned to the red 1/60-second position or 
“B”. These two shutter speeds are mechani- 
cal, so they can be used even when the 
batteries are exhausted. 


Exposure measuring 
methods 


1. TTL Direct “OTF” Light 
Measuring (center-weighted 
average metering): 

In Programmed AE and Aperture-Priority 
AE modes, the camera uses the TTL Direct 
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“OTF” Light Measuring method introduced 
with the original OM-2. Instead of metering 
the light immediately before the exposure in 
the conventional way, this method measures 
the light during the exposure, as the light 
actually reaches the film. Consequently it is 
incomparably more accurate. 

During both of these operational modes, 
the same exposure system guarantees excep- 
tionally accurate and versatile flash photogra- 
phy, with any of the OM System T Series 
flash units. 

The light sensor is located in the base of 
the mirror box. It is used both for TTL 
Direct “OTF” Light Measuring for the actual 
exposure, and to provide light value indica- 
tions for the finder display. Since the sensor is 
inside the mirror box, accuracy is unaffected 
by the possibility of stray light entering 
through the camera eyepiece. Another 
advantage: even with clear field type inter- 
changeable focusing screens, both the 
viewfinder indication and the actual exposure 
are completely accurate. 


2. Spot Metering: 

In the Manual mode, the OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM switches to a Spot 
Metering system based on that devised for the 
OM-4. The light value is measured for only 
the central part of the finder image (corres- 
ponding roughly to the area covered by the 
microprism section of the standard focusing 
screen, or about 2% of the total picture area). 
This provides the photographer with an 
exceptional degree of creative control over the 
exposure — and feeling—of the final composi- 
tion. It is most useful for backlit subjects, 
studio photos using special lighting effects, 
compositions with sharp contrasts in bright- 
ness and other tricky lighting situations. The 
photographer is free to choose precisely which 
area of the composition should receive the 
optimum exposure setting. 

The OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM 
automatically selects Spot Metering when 
switched to Manual. Operation is extremely 
easy. Simply center the camera on the part of 
the composition you wish to expose for (for 
example, the face of a portrait subject), select 
the appropriate aperture and shutter speed to 
center the bar graph at the correct exposure 
value, and you have set the desired spot 
reading. Now you are free to compose the 
picture as you like, and release the shutter. 
The finished picture will accurately reflect 
the effect you had in mind when you planned 
the shot. 

In recent years, with the increased conve- 
nience and sophistication of auto exposure 
cameras, the Manual mode has become some- 


Spot Metering 


thing of a relic, a feature to 
keep the purists happy, © 
but one that is in fact 
very seldom used. 


The special Spot =n = 
Metering function in auto 
Manual mode of the N 
OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM — 


gives this mode meaning and 
usefulness again. 


Programmed aperture 
setting 
1. “OTF” Programmed AE: 

The OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM incorpor- 
ates the world’s very first TTL Direct “OTF” 
Light Measuring Programmed AE system. 
TTL Direct “OTF” Light Measuring, unlike 
previous shutter control systems based on an 
exposure memory device, measures the light 
that actually reaches the film at the instant of 
exposure. Consequently it is able to compen- 
sate even for changes in brightness after the 
shutter is released. 

Based on the light measuring system of 
the OM-4 (located inside the camera in the 
mirror box section) the innovative Olympus 
aperture control system in the OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM utilizes a new type of 
aperture governor and an extremely respon- 
sive aperture control magnet. The new system 
has the enormous advantage of making it pos- 
sible to use regular, unmodified OM-System 
Zuiko lenses in the Programmed AE mode. 
The only settings needed for TTL Direct 
“OTF” Programmed AE operation are switch- 


Fig. 3 Three-Dimensional Sensitivity 

Distribution Diagrams for Center- 
Weighted Averaged Light Metering 
and Spot Metering 


Center-Weighted 
Averaged-Light Metering 


Fig. 4 TTL Direct “OTF” Program Operation Sequence 
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Light metering 
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2. “OTF” Program function: 


Ci The hart shows the shutt 
| Aperture control program c. shows the shutter 
p KOA speed-aperture coupling pattern using the 


50mm F1.8 lens as the standard. Starting 

from slow shutter speeds, the lens is set at 

wide-open aperture until the shutter speed 

| reaches 1/60 second, with only the shutter 
speed changing as brightness conditions vary. 

At shutter speeds faster than 1/60 second, the 
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Fig. 5 Regular Program Diagram 
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program coordinates changes in shutter speed 
and aperture at a 6/5 inclination as shown 

on the graph. A major consideration of the 
program design was to keep shutter speeds as 
high as possible for general use in order to 
minimize camera shake. For still more intense- 
ly lit subjects the aperture is progressively 
stopped down to provide increased depth of 
field. 


3. Variable “OTF” Program: 

The adaptation of TTL Direct “OTF” 
Light Measuring allows the photographer 
to tailor the program to his own specific 
requirements, by intentionally setting specific 
aperture values on the lens. In effect, this 
means the photographer has an unlimited 
choice of program settings, and the ability to 
predetermine depth of field while retaining 
the convenience of program operation. 

Fig. 6 shows the program pattern 
obtained when the lens aperture is intentional- 
ly set to F5.6 in order to assure the desired 
depth of field. And, as the exposure accuracy 
is quite unaffected by the selected aperture 
setting, any number of program patterns can 
be set, as you can see in the same figure. 

Although the lens aperture should be set to 
the minimum for normal program operation, 
sometimes surprise shots catch the photo- 
grapher with a different lens setting. Most 
program cameras respond by giving a wrong 
exposure and ruining the picture. But the 
OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM will, as we have 
seen above, still give correct exposures. The 
only proviso is that the shutter speed for the 
subject must be within the 1/1000-second 
maximum speed available. If the subject is too 
bright, the overexposure situation is indicated 
in the viewfinder by this symbol (e) and 
the word “OVER” flashing on and off on the 
LCD display. There is also a PCV audio 
warning to make doubly sure no pictures 
are accidentally lost if the lens aperture ring is 
inadvertently turned while taking the camera 
out of the case, etc. 
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Fig. 6 Continuously Variable Program Diagram 


4. “OTF” Program Flash function 
“OTF” Program Flash is possible when 
any of the OM System T Series flash units is 
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used. The flash unit will fire 
automatically whenever it is 
switched on and the shutter 
speed is 1/60 second or slower. 
In this situation, the camera’s 
program automatically shifts 
three aperture settings to the 
special Flash Program. The flash 
emission at this predetermined 
aperture is then regulated by the 
camera’s TTL Direct “OTF” 
Light Measuring system to assure 
a perfect exposure. As with the 
OM-4, the results of the flash 
exposure — whether the picture 
was correctly, over- or 
underexposed — are shown 
immediately afterwards on the 
viewfinder display. 
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The meaning of a true 
system camera 


The important thing about a true system 
camera is that it can shoot virtually anything. 
And that goes all the way from astrophotogra- 
phy of stars and planets, to photomicroscopy 
of minute organisms. Obviously, though, that 
kind of versatility calls for more than just a 
basic camera body. To achieve precisely the 
kind of performance you need, you have to 
assemble together a number of different, 
modular system units. The possibilities are 
staggering. But so is the investment. It is 
practically impossible to buy an entire photo 
system at one time. The way to build your 
own system is to start off with a small number 
of units, and add new ones when they are 
needed. That’s just plain common sense. 

Unfortunately, many photo systems do not 
allow you to build up a system gradually over 
the years. Just when you have built up an 
impressive investment in equipment, the 
camera model and the entire system change. 
You can’t use your old system with one of the 
new cameras. You can’t use new system units 
with your previous equipment. 

Olympus was determined not to get that 
kind of a reputation. One of the central design 
concepts of the OM System was to maintain 


Fig. 8 Exposure Control Diagram 


Fig. 7 Program Diagram 
with Use of T Series Flash Unit 


complete compatibility among system units, 
regardless of the time they were purchased 
and of the appearance of new OM camera 
models. This concept has been faithfully 
adhered to, with the result that the OM 
System is not only the most comprehensive 
available, but affords virtually 100% 
interchangeability among all camera models 
and system units. Therein lies the true mean- 
ing of a system camera. 

It therefore goes without saying that the 
new OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM can use all 
OM System Zuiko lenses without modifica- 
tion. In the same way motor drive and winder 
units, bulk film backs, etc. are also compatible. 


Summary 


As you can see, the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM 
has taken on a completely new and exciting 
role. From the convenience of program photo- 
graphy to the unbeatable exposure accuracy 
of Spot Metering for full creative control, 

the new OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM covers a 
truly remarkable range of photo skills and 
techniques. At the same time it serves as a 
perfect introduction to the comprehensive 
OM System. This new camera is both an 
opportunity and a challenge, allowing you 

to put more into photography and get more 
out of it than ever before. 


One 
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The Expressive Power of the Olympus 
OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM Camera 


The Olympus OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM 
camera came on the market with the most 
sophisticated light-measuring system and the 
most advanced shooting modes I had ever 
seen. From the outside, it does not look much 
different from the OM-2N, but inside I’d say 
it’s completely new. As the name suggests 

— “SPOT” is for Spot Metering and 
“PROGRAM” is for programmed automatic 
exposure mode — the new camera has added 
an incredible array of the world’s first features 
including Programmed AE and Program Flash 
modes in combination with a TTL Direct 
“off-the-film” (OTF) Light Measuring system. 
In addition to offering the same superb 
specifications as the OM-2N it has the 
Manual/Spot Metering capability. It also 
features a multi-mode LCD information 

panel in the viewfinder, which indicates 

vital exposure data in high visibility white 
lettering against a blue background. Here is 
my report on the feel and performance of this 
fabulous new camera in actual use. 


By Masaharu Sato 


The amazing OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM 
outperforms its capable 
predecessor, the OM-2N 


The new Olympus OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM 
is encased in a black body. Unlike the 
OM-2N’s glossy body, the matte finish of this 
new model gives it the more sophisticated, 
reliable and intelligent look only top-quality 
models can possess. 

Because its body is the exact same size 
as the OM-2N, it fits perfectly in my hands, 
and gives me the same control facility I 
am accustomed to with my OM-2N. This 
consideration of Olympus should not be 
overlooked, along with the way all OM-2N 
accessories are fully compatible. One of the 
unchanged features that pleases me most is 
the exposure compensation dial, since it’s 
always been my belief that the OM-2N’s is 
the easiest to use and most ergonomically 
designed of all existing exposure compensa- 
tion dials. 

Even though it resembles the OM-2N, 
the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM is still a new 
camera, and I expected to find some external 
changes and improvements. The new self- 
timer, now electronically controlled, gives the 
camera a more sophisticated look. The film 
rewind clutch lever has been replaced by a 
film rewind button for easier operation, and it 
has been moved from the upper right position 
on the front to the top, right next to the 


exposure compensation/ISO film speed dial. 

Another change I noticed is that the 
accessory flash hot-shoe is now fixed, making 
it impossible for the photographer to forget 
or lose his hot-shoe adaptor. Furthermore, a 
1/60-second mechanical shutter has been 
added beside the bulb (B) mode. This should 
prove helpful in emergency situations when 
the batteries die and no spares are readily 
available. 

When you aim the camera at a subject and 
press the shutter release button halfway, vital 
exposure information including the shooting 
mode in use appears on the LCD panel in 
white on blue to the left of the viewfinder. 
When shooting under poor lighting conditions, 
the photographer can push the viewfinder 
illumination button to illuminate the LCD 
display in the viewfinder. I found this feature 
very convenient and useful, especially at night. 

A bar graph on the LCD display, one 
increment of which corresponds to 1/3 EV, 
moves up and down to indicate the shutter 
speed in the automatic exposure modes. In 
the Manual/Spot Metering mode, both the 
bar graph and a zero-method mark appear 
on the LCD display for easy, quick reference 
of exposure data. In addition, an electronic 
beep tone warns the photographer of possi- 
ble overexposure before the fact, a feature 
much appreciated by all photographers. 

Incidentally, the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM 
accepts the optional Camera Grip 1. I recom- 
mend its use when a winder or a motor drive 
is not attached since it provides a firmer grip 
on the camera during shooting. 
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The Programmed AE 
mode provides 
versatility in every 


situation 
With the Olympus OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM, 
the shooting mode can be switched very 
easily, as with the OM-2N, by a single twist of 
the mode selector lever. When on the move, 
simply switch the mode selector lever to the 
Programmed AE mode and set the aperture 
to the minimum setting, and you are ready to 
shoot anytime in the versatile Programmed 
AE mode, which provides the best combina- 
tion of aperture setting and shutter speed. If 
you unexpectedly come across an interesting 
subject, you can react to the situation swiftly 
— all you have to do is frame, focus and press 
the shutter release button. When testing the 
OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM for this report, 


Photo 1 


his snapshot was taken in the TTL Direct “OTF” Programmed 
AE mode, which permits the photographer to react swiftly to 
any unexpected opportunity. 


Photo 2 


A good example of one tremendous capability of the Programmed 
AE mode. In this picture, the aperture is set at F4 fora shallow depth 
of field in order to throw the background out of focus, much like the 
effect produced by the Aperture-Priority AE mode. 

Photo 3 


With the aperture set at larger than F2.8, the Programmed AE mode 
is capable of photographing a fast-moving subject very sharply. 
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I always travelled with the camera set in the 
Programmed AE mode, and found it very 
useful for snapshot photography. Photo 1 is 
an example snapshot using the Programmed 
AE mode. 

The Programmed AE mode operates not 
only at the minimum aperture setting but also 
at any other settings. So even if the aperture 
ring has been accidentally turned from the 
minimum setting, a perfect exposure is always 
maintained. At the same time, by intentionally 
adjusting the aperture ring to a desired setting, 
you can make more creative photographs 
than at the minimum aperture setting. Photo 2 
is a good example of such a situation. Using 
the Programmed AE mode and adjusting the 
aperture to a larger setting for a shallower 
depth-of-field, I intentionally made the back- 
ground slightly out of focus. By opening up 
the aperture close to the maximum setting 
you can take advantage of high-shutter-speed 
Programmed AE shooting to capture fast- 
moving subjects, as I have in Photo 3. All in 
all, I found the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM’s 
Programmed AE mode works extremely well 
in a wide range of photographing situations. 


Manual/Spot Metering 


solves all difficult 
exposure situations 


Of all shooting modes the new OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM offers, the Manual mode 
with Spot Metering attracted my attention 
most. With my OM-2N, most of my shooting 
was in the Automatic Exposure mode. I found 
the Manual mode was very limited. But now 
that an advanced Spot Metering system is 
employed in combination with the Manual 
mode, the Manual mode becomes much more 
important. I think photographers should take 
full advantage of this remarkable feature, but 
first let me explain here how it works and 
what advantages it offers. 

The exposure meter built into most 
cameras is designed to calculate the exposure 
value by measuring light reflecting off a stan- 
dard 18% gray board. But actual subjects 
often have light reflection ratios above or 
below the standard 18% gray: a picture 
area may be dominated by a high-reflection 
white tone or by a low-reflection dark tone. 
Moreover, the ratio between dark and bright 
areas within a single picture frame may differ 
depending on lighting conditions. There may 
be a situation where a glittering object is in the 
frame. 

When shooting such subjects with a 
camera equipped with a conventional center- 
weighted averaged-light exposure meter, the 
resulting pictures are often over- or underex- 


Photo 4 
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When the background ht, as in this example, the subject is 
usually underexposed using conventional metering systems. But 
using the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM's Manual/Spot Metering mode, 
I spot-metered the subject's face. As a result, the picture was 
perfectly exposed. 


posed. To avoid incorrect exposure, the 
photographer must compensate the exposure 
manually for any unusual light conditions. 
Such a procedure requires a great deal of 
talent and experience. 

But with the Olympus Spot Metering 
system, the photographer can concentrate the 
light measurement on the desired spot or area 
of a picture frame, preventing the lighting 
conditions in other areas of the frame from 
affecting the results. Naturally, correct expo- 
sures are measured with ease. 

Manual/Spot Metering with the OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM is very simple: the photo- 
grapher places the round microprism area at 
the center of the viewfinder on a specific spot 
the photographer wishes to measure. This 
circle occupies about 2% of the whole picture 
area and corresponds almost exactly to the 
area to be spot-metered. 

Photos 4 through 11 were taken with this 
Manual/Spot Metering system. Compared 
to pictures taken with the center-weight 
averaged-light TTL Direct “OTF” Metering 
system in the automatic exposure mode, 
the advantages of the Spot Metering system 
should be obvious. This remarkable 
Spot Metering system of the OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM reflected my creative 
intentions perfectly in these photographs. 
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Photo 5 


A dark background normally results in an overexposed subject, 
like faded details of the face. By spot-metering the face, I could 
adjust the overall tone of the picture and achieve the desired result. 


3 Photo 6 
iis s ag A x i l included in the frame an image of 
the sun reflected off a show window. 
Such a composition normally results 
in underexposure due to the strong 
sunlight, but thanks to Manual/Spot 
Metering, the right exposure was 
obtained by spot-metering the 
shoulder of the mannequin. 


In this composition, the photograph will be slightly 
underexposed due to the effect of the white snow 
covering on Mt. Fuji if normal metering is used. But 
by spot-metering the boundary between the sky 
and the snow, | succeeded in photographing a 
bright, beautiful landscape. 


Photo 8 


Photo 9 


This was taken by spot-metering 
the car, which is the main subject 
of the picture. Look how 
accurately the colorful subject 


It is often difficult to determine a correct exposure fora rising or 
setting sun, but Spot Metering makes it easy. In this photograph, 
spot-metering on a bright spot near the sun expressed the situation 
beautifully. 


A composition like this normally results in a slightly more 
overexposed photograph than intended because of the effect of the 
silhouette. Spot-metering on the bright water surface made the 
photograph come out just the way I wanted. 


Photo 10 


ae S f a 
Spot-metering the spikes of back-lit eulalia plants made this 
impressive photograph possible. 


Photo 11 
x 


was captured. 
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The most critical decision the photo- 
grapher faces when using Spot Metering is 
where in the subject to measure. The easiest 
way is to choose an area in the subject which 
is as close to the standard 18% gray tone as 
possible and spot-meter it. However, the 
resulting picture often turns out overexposed, 
or lighter, than the photographer expects due 
to the influence of other factors. In such cases, 
the photographer should measure a spot 
which is slightly lighter than standard gray to 
underexpose the picture. Conversely, to make 
the picture lighter, he can spot-meter a slightly 
darker spot of the subject. By mastering such 
Spot Metering adjustment techniques, the 
photographer can increase his creative control 
over his work. 

In my hands-on experiments, I have found 
the Manual/Spot Metering system to be 
especially useful in such unusual photograph- 
ing situations as portrait and still-life photogra- 
phy with back or diagonal lighting, or against 
white or dark backgrounds. Moreover, since 
the system can accurately spot-meter a distant 
subject through a telephoto lens, I recommend 
its use in landscape and stage photography 
using a telephoto lens. 


The Automatic 
Exposure mode is best 


when the light is right 


Like the Olympus OM-2N, the OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM offers an Aperture-Priority 
TTL Direct “OTF” Automatic Exposure mode 
at the Auto setting and I recommend that 

you take advantage of it in situations where 
averaged-light metering gives adequate results 
because it allows the photographer to con- 
centrate solely on composition. I used this 
mode for Photo 12 since the overall lighting of 
the scene was well within the average meter- 
ing range. And when the depth-of-field is 
important, the Aperture-Priority AE mode is 
the best choice, as seen in photo 13 and 14. 


The “OTF” Program 
Flash mode yields 
superb results 


In combination with a T Series dedicated flash 
unit, the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM offers the 
photographer the exciting capabilities of the 
“OTF” Program Flash mode at the Program 
setting. Photo 15 was taken in this mode. Of 
course, the lighting was poor and the LCD 
viewfinder display indicated a shutter speed 
slower than 1/60 second, so I decided to try 
out this fantastic capability of the new camera. 
The sunset sky in the background turned out 
exactly the way I wanted, adding a dramatic 
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Photo 12 
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This indoor photograph was taken with natural light coming 
through the windows. Because the lighting was even 
throughout the picture area, | used the TTL Direct "OTF" 
Aperture-Prioririty AE mode with the aperture set at F5.6. 


Photo 13 
z5 


l used the Aperture-Priority AE mode with the aperture setat 
F2 to create the out-of-focus effect in the background. 


Photo 14 


In order to increase the depth of field to capture all elements 


in sharp focus, | set the aperture at F16 using the Aperture- 
Priority AE mode. 


effect to the picture. This “OTF” Program 
Flash mode assists the photographer in avoid- 
ing underexposure caused by closing down 
the aperture too small (F11, for instance) 

and almost always gives satisfactory results. 
Of course, the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM 
possesses a conventional Aperture-Priority 
“OTF” Auto Flash mode, as did the OM-2N. 
Photo 16 was taken in this mode. 


Photo 18 


This festival scene at dusk was taken with the “OTF” Program 
Flash mode and expresses well the festive mood. 


Photo 16 


an 
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This snapshot portrait was taken using the “OTF” Aperture- 
Priority Auto Flash mode with the aperture setat F11 so that 
the subject was in sharp focus. 


The versatile OM-2 
SPOT/PROGRAM gives 
more creative control 
and satisfaction 


My honest conclusion after exhaustive testing 
is that the OM-2 SPOT/PROGRAM camera 
offers unparalleled expressive power and a 
range of advanced features far superior to its 
predecessor, the OM-2N. I will certainly take it 
with me wherever I go — and it will be a con- 
stant companion in my camera bag. I should 
add that Olympus precision and quality are 
evident in every detail of the camera. 


One of the single-lens-reflex camera’s 
most important features is that it is possible 
to change the taking lens easily. The SLR 
viewfinder always shows exactly the picture 
composition you will be taking, regardless of 
the kind of lens you are using at the time. 

This means that using lenses with different 
viewing angles is easy and natural: it doesn’t 
call for any special, complicated techniques. 
That is a brilliant advance over other types of 
cameras that, even when changing lenses is 
possible, call for the use of special viewfinders, 
parallax corrections, etc., and even then, 

don’t show the user depth of field or whether 
the subject is in focus. 

So, since you have gone to the expense of 
buying a single-lens-reflex camera, don’t limit 
yourself to just the standard lens. By all means 
add some interchangeable lenses of different 
focal lengths to your collection. And start 
taking the kind of special shots that will 
impress friends and family both. 

At first it’s quite a problem to decide on 
the right interchangeable lens out of the huge 
choice available. Let’s take a closer look at the 
different types. Broadly speaking, any lens 
with a focal length of 35mm or less is a wide 
angle. If the focal length is more than 85mm, 
it is a telephoto. In addition there are macro 
lenses, specially designed for close-up photo- 
graphy. 

If you want to pick just one out of this 
variety, the obvious choice is a telephoto. The 
reason is that telephoto lenses bring out the 
special features of the SLR camera most clear- 
ly, with effects you'll find fascinating. What 
is more, there are lots of great telephoto 
subjects, meaning you will get a lot of use 


out of your lens, and telephoto techniques 
are relatively simple and easy to learn. 


The relation between 
lens and subject 


So, we have decided on a telephoto lens. 
But, in the case of the OM System Zuiko 
lenses, there are about a dozen different 
telephotos, going right up to 1000mm in focal 
length. What is the best choice? Of course the 
answer depends on what kind of pictures we 
want to shoot. Let’s take a look at a couple of 
examples to make things a bit clearer. 

Travel photos: A compact lens with a 
focal length in the 100— 200mm range is pro- 
bably best. For exotic street scenes or close 
confrontations with dramatic mountain scen- 
ery, this range gets great results almost every 
time. And the compact size and light weight 
are boons you will soon begin to appreciate 
on your travels. 

Portraits: The easiest lenses to use for 
this kind of photography are bright aperture 
lenses in the 85— 135mm range. Generally 
speaking, the 85mm or 100mm lenses assure 
the most natural effects, and let you keep in 
touch with the model naturally at the same 
time. However, the recent trend in fashion 
photography is to use longer lenses with focal 
lengths up to 200 or even 300mm. The nar- 
row angle of these lenses assures the pictures 
will be free of unwanted details. And at the 
same time, the narrow depth of field (the 
range of distances from the lens at which the 
subject is in focus) also helps eliminate all but 
the central subject. 
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Nature and wildlife photography: 
This can be a tough kind of subject. If you 
really want to get into it thoroughly, you must 
make careful plans and preparations. The best 
way to learn is to make friends with someone 
who already knows the ropes. The most com- 
mon animal photos are of pets or zoo animals. 
For these a lens of 100 to 300mm focal length 
is fine. But when it comes to shooting wild 
birds you will need a lens of at least 300mm, 
preferably 600mm or even more. Of course, 
if your interest is fairly casual and you simply 
want to take a record of what birds you saw, 
we strongly recommend the 500mm F8 reflex 
lens. This super compact lens weighs only 590 
grams, yet it gives exciting super telephoto 
effects and excellent picture quality too. 

Sports photos: For pictures from the 
stands at sports stadiums, the most suitable 
lenses come in the 135—300mm range. 
Following the constantly moving players calls 
for fast focusing and framing— difficult with 
the longer super telephotos. You will also 
want a standard or wide angle lens for shots 
that cover the entire game. For indoor sports 
situations the most suitable lens length 
depends greatly on the photo location and the 
size of the building. However, as a guideline, 
a bright aperture lens of 85 to 250mm length 
will probably fit the bill. The brighter the lens, 
the faster the shutter speed you can use and, 
an extra bonus, the brighter the viewfinder 
image for faster, more accurate focusing. 

The same considerations apply for theatrical 
photography and other indoor scenes. 
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Cutting camera shake in 
telephotography 


Let’s fit a telephoto lens to the camera and 
take a look through the finder. If you focus on 
a fairly close subject and concentrate on the 
same point for a short time, you will notice 
that however steadily you hold the camera, 
the subject will waver up, down, and across the 
screen. This wavering of the composition, or 
camera shake, becomes more pronounced the 
longer the focal length of the lens. And unfor- 
tunately camera shake shows up unmistakably 
in the photograph. 

The following methods are the most effec- 
tive ways to minimize the problem of camera 
shake. 
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1. Use high speed film and select 
the fastest possible shutter speed: 

Since film speed is related to the size of the 
film grain, higher speeds mean less resolution. 
However, the latest advances in film tech- 
nology mean you can get excellent image 
quality for most purposes (prints for photo 
albums, or even slides for home viewing) even 
with super fast ISO 1000— 1600 color film. 
The advantages of dramatically cutting 
camera shake more than make up for the 
slight loss in resolution. 


2. Select a bright lens: 

Like high-speed film, a bright lens allows 
you to use the fastest possible shutter speed. 
Especially when shooting plays, concerts or 
entertainment at night spots, the combination 
of super fast film and extra bright lenses 
assures beautifully sharp, natural pictures. The 
only point you need to bear in mind is that the 
depth of field is shallower than with a darker 
lens, so you must take extra care to focus with 
precision. 
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3. Practice holding the camera as 
steady as possible when shooting: 

Careful practice allows you to shoot sharp 
pictures one or even two shutter speeds 
slower than the average photographer. And 
that can be an enormous advantage. Here are 
a few hints on how to acquire that rock-steady 
professional touch: 

® Stand with legs slightly apart for max- 

imum stability. 

@ Hold your elbows tightly at your sides. 

® Cradle the camera firmly in your hands. 

@ Hold your breath the instant you release 

the shutter. 

© Push the shutter button as softly and 

smoothly as possible. 

® Wind the film on to the next frame as 

soon as you have taken the shot. 

Keep on practicing these steps with an 
unloaded camera until you feel completely 
sure you can do it smoothly and without 
hesitation. 


4. Make full use of “props” at the 
shooting location: 

Even when you have fully practiced the 
steps explained above, at shutter speeds of 
1/30 second or slower (or faster shutter speeds 
with telephoto lenses) some degree of shake is 
unavoidable. The best answer is to make the 
camera as firm as possible, using any “props” 
available to you at the time. For example, 
when shooting outdoors, try to rest the lens on 
the branch of a tree, the top of a rock or wall, 
secure your position in the fork of a tree, rest 
the camera on the ground, on a car roof or on 
a bicycle, make a tripod from deadwood. Use 
your imagination to find anything that will 
help to keep the camera steadier. 


5. Use a motor drive or winder: 

As we hinted above, winding the film can 
be a serious hazard to the next shot. Especially 
with long telephoto lenses, it is all too easy 
to lose the proper balance when you do it. 
Another hazard is that while your attention is 
concentrated on winding the film, the action 
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can jiggle the lens out of position, causing 

the subject to disappear from the viewfinder 
frame entirely. Bear in mind that the picture 
angle of super telephotos can be as little as 1°, 
and you will see this danger can be a very real 
one. The best solution is to use a motor drive 
or winder. This permits you to keep your eye 
on the finder constantly tracking the subject, 
while your left hand makes the necessary 
adjustments to the focus and your right hand 
holds the grip. You are then free to concen- 
trate your entire attention on the finger that 
presses the shutter release. Since all you need 
do is press the shutter button as often as 

you want to take a picture, camera shake is 
dramatically reduced. This is particularly 
important with rare nature shots, when you 
will probably want several shots of the action. 


135mm] 
6. Use flash for reasonably close 
subjects: 

The flash emission takes only 1/1000 
second or less, so the effects of shake are 
almost completely eliminated. Also, if you 
can close down the lens aperture even a little, 
you can increase depth of field dramatically. 
Focusing is not quite so critical, and you can 
get more of the subject into sharp focus. A 
further benefit is that the flash unit, mounted 
on the camera, provides a direct light source 
assuring clear, even illumination of the whole 
subject. In portraits, though, be careful of the 
“red eye phenomenon.” This is caused by the 
flash light reflecting off the retina of the eye, 
giving the pupil a ghoulish red color. The way 
to prevent it is to use the flash away from the 
camera, connected by an extension cord. 


7. Then there’s the tripod 

Having read this far, you have probably 
already guessed the most important shake- 
prevention method of all, the one we should 
really have put right at the top of the list. 


That’s right. It’s nothing other than the good 


old-fashioned tripod! It’s the oldest and still by 


far the most popular way of keeping the camera 
steady. Its usefulness and effectiveness is with- 
out question. So why did we leave it till last? 


The big advantage of the 35mm SLR is 
the way it works as an all-round camera. It’s 
so small, light and versatile, you can take it 
anywhere, and use it to shoot any kind of 
subject. And the same applies if you have a 
telephoto lens fitted. When functionality —or 
practicality — is a big consideration, it can be 
quite a handicap to carry around a heavy, 
awkward tripod. Obviously every photo- 
grapher has his own individual priorities, but 

3 the main thing is to concentrate on the special 
merits of the 35mm SLR, its do-anything, go- 
anywhere mobility. That’s the point behind 

t items 1 through 6. Use a tripod when you 
must. But learn how to do without it, and gain 
the huge advantages in convenience of the 
35mm SLR format, whenever possible. 

Naturally, there are some times when the 
tripod is the perfect accessory. In really poor 
light, for example. Or when you have every- 
thing planned in advance, including the 
subject, the location, the timing and the 
equipment. A good illustration is the kind 
of wild bird photography we mentioned earlier. 
At times like these, make sure you select a 
tripod of good quality that operates smoothly 
and is robust enough to effectively damp all 
kinds of vibration. 
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Accurate focusing 


There’s one more factor that becomes 

critical in telephotography. That is accurate 

3 focusing. Not only is the depth of field (the 
range of distance in which everything is in 
sharp focus) very shallow with telephotos, but 
in addition lens apertures tend to be relatively 
dark, making the viewfinder harder to see 
clearly. Both these factors make it easy to 
make mistakes in focusing. 

The focusing screen that comes with the 
camera when you buy it at the store is known 
as a microprism/split-image matte type. It is 
exceptionally convenient in ordinary use. But 
with telephoto or super telephoto lenses the 
central prism focusing section is often blacked 
out and rendered useless. 
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If you are a photographer who makes 
extensive use of telephoto and super telephoto 
lenses, one of the first investments you should 
make would be in a more suitable focusing 
screen. 

Which one to choose? The first and 
simplest selection would be an “all-matte” 
screen without a central focusing microprism 
section. This kind of multi-purpose screen 
affords easy focusing even with relatively slow 
lenses. 

Next is the “microprism-matte” type 
specially designed for telephoto and standard 
lenses. In this screen the central microprism 
can still be used even with slow lenses. This 
feature makes it suitable for lenses covering a 
wide range of focal lengths. 
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One more focusing screen is worth men- 
tioning for its remarkable brightness. This 
is the “microprism-clear field” type. It is 
intended particularly for super telephoto 
lenses and is noteworthy for having no matte 
surface at all. In return it is exceptionally easy 
to see the subject. Focusing can be done on 
the central microprism section only. 

Having gone to the trouble to change 
focusing screens, we should also make the 
effort to use any necessary dioptric correction 
devices to guarantee our own vision is not at 
fault. This is often overlooked as a cause of 
poorly focused pictures, but obviously, if you 
can’t see the finder image clearly you cannot 
focus properly — and you are missing out on 
one of the SLR camera’s biggest merits. 
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A few words on lens 
development and design 


materials such as extraordinary dispersion 
glass, low dispersion glass, etc. 
2. In order to overcome the disadvantage 
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Take the hints in this article to heart, and 
you will be well on the way to extending your 
skills in the exciting world of tele- and super 
telephotography. 

In conclusion, just a few words on the 
progress that has been made recently in 
telephoto and super telephoto lens design. 

In the case of the OM System Zuiko lens 
range, the basic design concept was to reduce 
size and weight to the minimum consistent 
with the primary requirement of impeccable, 
unbeatable performance. Here are some of 
the characteristics that resulted from the basic 
design concept: 

1. To control chromatic abberations, the 
most serious optical problem occurring with 
telephoto and super telephoto lens formats, 
extensive use was made of special new 
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of large, heavy front elements, a rear focusing 
system for long lenses was widely adopted. 
Lens barrel design was also carefully planned 
to avoid excess bulk. 

3. The lenses were all accurately balanced 
to assure uniform color reproduction whatever 
Zuiko lens is used. 

4. In order to reduce overall lens length the 
front and rear elements feature high refrac- 
tivity, while an increased number of elements, 
or in some cases the use of special glasses, is 
adopted to guarantee there is no loss in image 
quality. 

The cumulative effect of all these tech- 
nological improvements incorporated in the 
OM System Zuiko lenses is to assure you of 
superb images and unprecedented ease and 
versatility in use. 


ZUIKO 85mm F2 4 | [ox | > = 

ZUIKO p 100mm F2 24° 7-6 2-22 | 0.7 m( 2.3) | 500g ( 17.6) 72mm | EFIE a 

| ZUIKO 100mm F2.8 | 24° 5-5 2.8-22 | 1 m( 3.3) 235g (__ 8.3) 48mm | Ip $56 8 

| ZUIKO 135mm F2.8 | 18% 5-5 | 2.8-22 | 1.5 m( 4.9) | 360g( 12.7) | 80mm_ iz | i gef £ 2 

ZUIKO 135mm F3.5 | 18° | 5-4 3.5-22 | 1.5 m( 49) | 290g( 10.2) | 73mm a) | i | brle 2 

ZUIKO 180mm F2 14° 10-8 2-22 | 1.6 m( 5.3) | 19009 ( 67.1) | 174mm [oF | ae] eo | S] 

ZUIKO 180mm F2.8 14° 5-5 2.8-32 | 2 m( 6.0) 700g ( 24.7) | 125mm [= | CSE gets p] 

ZUIKO 200mm F4 12 [5-4 4-32 | 2.5 m( 8.2) | 515g( 18.2) | 127mm 3 ENEA | | 2 = 
SUPER [ZUIKO 250mm F2 10° [12-9 2-22 | 2.2 m( 7.3) | 3900g (137.6) | 246mm O (Slip-in type rear filter) | feat 2 8 3 

TELEPHOTO | ZUIKO 300mm F4.5 | 8° 6-4 4.5-32 | 3.5 m(11.5) | 1020g( 36.0) | 181mm I © eal T: a| 

ZUIKO 350mm F2.8 | 7° 9-7 2.8-32 | 3 m(10.0) | 3900g (137.6) | 280mm | © (Slip-in type rear filter) | | ° 3 

ZUIKO 400mm F6.3 | 6° | 5-5 6.3-32 | 5m (16.4) 13009 ( 45.9) | 256mm | ml * * | OF 

ZUIKO REFLEX 500mm F8 5° 5-2 = 4m (13.3) 590g ( 20.8) | 97mm i S Le [se Tx] i] 

[ZUIKO 600mm F6.5 | A 6-4 | 65-32 2800g ( 98.8) | 377mm | [oo ii * 

ZUIKO 1000mm F11 2.5° 5-5 4150g (146.5) | 662mm | * * 

Compatible. The meter needle indicates correct light an be used. They provide for accurate and Specifications subject to change without notice. 
[ea] reading. In combinations marked * microprism and asy focusing but the OM-1 will not indicate 
orrect exposure 


split prism edges of the finder will darken 
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Take full advantage of the OM-4’s 


Multi-Spot Metering System 


The Secrets of Female Portrait Photography 


Female portrait photography is a 
fascinating and rewarding challenge. To 
master this art, the photographer must have 
control not only of technical factors like 
lighting and exposure, but also of the human 
intangibles involved in bringing out the 
beauty, grace and emotion of a live model. 


Controlling the light 


Many photographers agree with me that 
when photographing outdoors, it is best to 
take portraits on an overcast day, because 
the photographer does not have to worry 
about the position of the sun or the effects of 
strong, direct sunlight. The soft sunlight of 
a cloudy day also provides lower contrast, 
allowing the photographer to cover up a 
model's negative facial features. Blemishes, 
wrinkles— even an unflattering nose—are 
all less noticeable without a strong shadow. 

Still, direct sunlight can yield many 
interesting effects. When I was still a novice 
photographer and did not even care about 
the sunlight, an experienced camera shop 
clerk used to tell me to “always keep the sun 
at your back.” In this way, a photographer 
can avoid undesirable shadows on a model’s 
face even if the sunlight is very strong. Yet, 
as one improves to become an advanced 
amateur or even a professional, he finds 
such a primitive technique never produces a 
great work. 

I think one of the most important factors 
in female portrait photography is to master 
different expression techniques by using 
sunlight in various ways. There are many 


By Seiji Inoue 


techniques that I could recommend for 
amateur photographers, for example, use of 
the sunlight characteristic of each season 
and of different times of day, use of the 
sunlight slanting into a room, etc. 

When I shoot portraits in the studio, I 
prefer backlighting, angled backlighting, and 
angled front lighting to standard front light- 
ing because I feel a model stands out from 
the background this way, giving the picture 
a more three-dimensional look. In any kind 
of lighting situation, the important thing is to 
control the light rather than being controlled 
by it. 


Controlling the 


exposure 

In any kind of photography, but par- 
ticularly in portrait photography using 
strong light sources or complicated lighting 
setups, obtaining the correct exposure is 
always tricky. You might think today’s 
automatic exposure systems would be 
enough to determine proper exposure, but 
it’s not that easy. Look at the sample photo- 
graphs here; none of them was taken by 
simply focusing and releasing the shutter. 


Sometimes a camera’s automatic 
exposure system will suffice, especially when 
the photographer is using negative film. 
With negative films, under- or over-exposure 
of up to a full stop can be compensated for 
in the lab. However, since professional 
photographers like myself use positive 
(reversal) film more than 90% of the time, a 
one-stop error is fatal— even half a stop is 
crucial in most cases. If I shot a 36-exposure 
film with a TTL automatic camera in an 
automatic mode with no special adjust- 
ments, probably not more than five or six 
frames out of the whole roll would come out 
well—even this would be optimistic. 

Before the Olympus OM-4 was 
marketed, I went through a great deal of 
trouble to decide the best exposure using 
various complicated compensatory tech- 
niques such as changing the ISO film speed, 
or photographing in the manual mode using a 
separate spot exposure meter with a smaller 
measuring angle. Even then, some of my 
photos were poorly exposed. However, the 
new Olympus OM-4 solved this problem 
with its Multi Spot Metering, which takes 
most of the guesswork out of portrait photo- 
graphy. When taking pictures with varying 
degrees of contrast, like these example 
photographs, a spot metering of some 
section in the picture frame is absolutely 
necessary. The OM-4 handles all different 
kinds of metering from one-point spot 
metering to multi-spot metering with a 
single push on a control button. It is far 
superior in this respect to any other camera 
available today. 
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Working with a model 

Every single person is different —not 
only their faces, but also their characters. 
When standing in front of a camera, a 
professional model might be able to act very 
naturally. But an ordinary person usually 
becomes very sensitive and very tense, and 
their facial expressions become completely 
different from their natural expressions. 

To relax the subject, I might tell some 
jokes until he/she feels at home, then start 
taking pictures. A photographer taking 
female portraits is like a theatrical director, 
because without taking full command of the 
situation, good work can never be expected. 
A photographer’s ability to make a model 
feel comfortable is as important as a photo- 
grapher’s technical skills. Keep in mind that 
the formula for taking masterpiece female 
portraits is good rapport with the model plus 


complete control over lighting and exposure. 


Example photos 

Let's first start with a backlight situation, 
which I think is the most difficult set-up for 
a female portrait. In an outdoors location, 
backlighting means the sun is behind the 
subject. So, if the picture is taken with 
normal exposure, the subject is naturally 
underexposed like a silhouette. But with the 
OM-4, this problem can be avoided very 
easily by spot-metering the subject’s face, 
even when additional fill-in light is used. 
However, even if the subject is correctly 
exposed, the totally faded-out background 
might make the photograph less interesting. 

Look at example photo (1). In order to 
maintain an average amount of light on the 
model's face while keeping the brick floor in 
the background recognizable, I used a silver 
reflector as a fill-in light to increase the light 
level on the face up to about 80% of the 
background. The secret is to use the fill-in 
light sparingly, since fill-in light more intense 
than the background would make the picture 
look unnatural. The direction of the fill-in 
light is adequate at 45° from the side. In 
this example, only one point— the model’s 
face—was spot-metered, since sufficient 
fill-in light was supplied. 

In photo (2), which was taken with 
almost the same backlighting set-up, the light 
intensity of the background was intentional- 
ly reduced to make it look like a studio 
shot. The fill-in light was also used from 45° 
front and left of the model (from the photo- 
grapher’s point of view). When the back- 
ground is dark, as in this example, the 
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highlight effects on the model’s hair and 
fingers and green leaves in the foreground 


make the picture look far more beautiful and 


brilliant. 

When a dark background like this one is 
desired, make the light intensity of the back- 
ground more than two stops lower than that 
of the model's face. Even though the back- 
ground is completely visible to the human 


Photo 2 


eye, the camera will record the background 
as almost totally black. I spot-metered this 
photo twice: once on the model’s face and 
again on the brightest point of the model’s 
kimono, where no direct light is coming in. 
In backlighting situations, the most impor- 
tant thing is not to underexpose the model’s 
face — thus the face should always be spot- 
metered first. 


Here is an example of spot metering at 
work. Photo (3) was taken in a standard 
automatic exposure mode without spot 
metering. And photo (4) was taken with a 
fill-in light and spot metering on the model’s 
face. The difference is quite obvious. Photo 
(5) shows the tremendous capability of spot 
metering as well. It is a strong backlight set- 
up without fill-in light, and the model was 
wearing a costume of the same color tone as 
the background. Even in this difficult situa- 
tion, spot metering produced a beautiful 
picture with remarkable color balance and 
clear contrast. I spot-metered only once at 
the model’s breast. 

Even though backlighting situations 
may seem very difficult, they are actually 
surprisingly simple. And taking advantage 
of backlighting outdoors of course, or even 
indoors, gives your pictures a new level of 
depth and variety. 

Now, let’s move on to some front light 
and semi-backlight situations. As I men- 
tioned before, front lighting is when the light 
comes from behind a photographer, so the 
light itself is rather featureless and the result- 
ing picture appears flat and two-dimensional. 
In frontlight situations, a photographer 
should think carefully about the background 
so that the picture includes a variety of 
lighting values. Semi-backlighting, also 
called diagonal lighting, is the most popular 
lighting technique for portraiture. No fill-in 
light is necessary and a photographer's sense 
of composition becomes most important. 

Photo (6) was taken with front lighting, 
illuminating the model’s face evenly. In 
order to give the picture a strong accent, | 
took advantage of sectional lights shining 
through the buildings, thus expressing a 
contrast between light and shadow. If this 
picture had been taken with a simple auto- 
matic exposure mode, the model would have 
been overexposed by at least one stop, since 
there are more shadow areas in the picture 
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the picture tremendously 
as in photo (4) at right. 


than light areas. In an opposite situation 
when most of the background is white and 
a model wears a dark costume, the model 
is naturally underexposed. This is a weak 
point of average-light metering. But with the 
OM-4’s Spot Metering system, a single spot- 
metering at the model’s face is sufficient. 
Photo (7) applies spot metering in a front 
lighting situation using a rather complicated 
technique. The background is a black wall 
and the strange light in the backgound is a 
diffused reflection off a ferrotype used to dry 
photographic papers. The lighting on the 
model is indirect, reflecting off a mirror 
placed a few meters away. In order to keep 
the contrast low, a black costume was 
chosen with a pearl necklace as an accent. 
The bright red lipstick is striking. Such a 
setting may be a little difficult for amateur 
photographers since it requires at least two 
assistants and some advanced photographic 
techniques, but it shows that an interesting 
picture can be created in flat front lighting. 
Since the background had to be kept dark, z 
the brightest highlight point on the model Photo 7 
was spot-metered. 


Photo 6 
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Next is an application of diagonal light- 
ing, or semi-backlighting. Light coming in 
from 45° diagonally can make interesting 
and striking pictures. This is the lighting I 
use most frequently because it can yield 
satisfactory results without the help of an 
assistant. In photo (8), diagonal lighting was 
used on a model shot through a window 
and, like photo (7), the background was kept 
underexposed. 

Photo (9) shows a sharp contrast be- 
tween the shadow area on a building wall, 
produced by semi-backlighting, and a black 
section of another building in the foreground. 

Photo (10) is a snapshot, rather than a 


Multi-Spot Metering System 


portrait, of a kimono-clad woman in a shrine 
in the fall. The lighting was semi-backlight- 
ing and the exposure was determined by 
spot-metering the highlight of the stone 
pavement, the model’s face and the lower 
section of the trees in the foreground. 
Photo (11) was taken at a Buddhist 
temple. The points spot-metered were the 
texture of snow, the red umbrella, and the 
model’s face which turned slightly red from 
the reflection of the umbrella. A snow scene 
is usually difficult to expose, but by averag- 
ing the spot measurements of these three 
points, the scene is reproduced precisely 
in the photograph. It is especially amazing 


ag teil 
Photo 9 


Photo 12 


si 
Photo 11 


za Photo 10 


that the wooden frame of the snow-covered 
temple is reproduced faithfully and not 
underexposed. 

In photos (12) and (13), I intended to 
emphasize the sunlight on the shoji screens 
in the background and the shadow produced 
by the sunlight, so I used a fill-in light off a 
silver reflector from 45° to the left. In photo 
(13), the natural light coming into the room 
through the shoji screens was used as diag- 
onal lighting. If taken in a normal automatic 
exposure mode, these two pictures would 
probably have been either over- or under- 
exposed and could not depict the scene so 
sharply. But the use of proper spot metering 


Photo 13 
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Photo 14 

nas produced a perfect picture with ease. 
Finally, here are a few other practical 

applications of spot metering. Photo (14) 

vas taken in strong backlighting without a 

nil-in light, since the model’s face was fairly 


1 


vell illuminated by a reflection off the 


spot-metering only at the face would not 
>verexpose the background. 

Photo (15) features sharp contrast of 
black and white, so three points — the 
white cloth above, the model's face and her 
ximono— were spot-metered. 


Photo (16) was taken with a cross filter to 
emphasize the brilliant sunlight reflecting on 
the water as semi-backlighting. The exposure 
was determined by spot-metering at the 
highlight point of the model's breast only. 

In photo (17), the clear, bright sky occu- 
pied half the picture. What would have 
happened if this picture had been taken 
with average-light metering in a normal 
automatic exposure mode? First, the whole 
scene would have looked too flat and the 


Photo 16 


white summer clouds would not have stood 
out so well. What I did was to intentionally 
underexpose both the model and the blue 
sky a little (only a little) to make the clouds 
stand out. Also, the white sections of the 
jeep’s back helped brace up the picture. I 
spot-metered four points — the white clouds 
which were the brightest highlight, the blue 
sky, the nude body, and the white clouds 
once more—to determine the averaged light 
level, and thus the proper exposure. You 


Photo 15 


Photo 17 


might think that it is too troublesome to 
measure four different points, but once you 
get used to it, it takes only a few seconds, 
and is much faster than using a separate 
exposure meter. 

I hope these application examples will 
help our readers and fellow OM-4 owners 
to take full advantage of the OM-4’s remark- 
able Multi Spot Metering capabilities. 
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Olympus XA Sees 
the Joy of Conquest 


By Michiko Suzuki 


My husband and I spend about eight 
months out of the year in the United States for 
rock climbing. I suppose you could say we are 
addicted to free rock climbing. | don’t think | 
could quit climbing, but the problem is I can- 
not make a living out of climbing. So I started 
taking pictures, hoping it might lead me to 
something. 

What we are doing now, free climbing, is 
generally considered to be one of the purest 
and most difficult types of mountain climbing. 
It is a sport that challenges the limitations of 
human physical strength and ability. Since 
we have to climb standing straight upright, 
often supporting our entire weight with only 
two fingers on each hand, it is naturally better 
to weigh as little as possible. To tell the truth, 
even the weight of a camera bothers me 
frequently, and I take pictures while climbing 
only when it is absolutely necessary. 

Before | selected the Olympus XA, I had 
big problems finding a suitable camera for 
climbing. It had to be small and lightweight, 
and it had to be quick and easy to operate. | 
tried a great many cameras before settling on 
the XA. It met all the requirements and I could 
slip it in and out of my pocket very smoothly 
thanks to its capless, caseless body design. 


i aun 
Michiko’s climbing style: XA 
and chalk bag. 


Hidetaka and Michiko are on the top 
after the second ascent of 

“Remote Controll” (5.12C), 

one of the hardest routes 

in Vedauwoo, Wyoming. 


Bob carpelli and Hidetaka approach 
the Cynical Pinnacle, Colorado. 


Hidetaka Suzuki makes 
the first ascent of “Jackal” 
in Vedauwoo, Wyoming. 


Hidetaka Suzuki on the 
first pitch of Wumsch’s Dihedral, 
Cynical Pinnacle, Colorado. 
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Hidetaka Suzuki on “Wagner Banger” 
in Joshua Tree, California. 


When climbing, I store the XA in a chalk bag, 
which is normally used to hold chalk powder 
to improve a climber’s grip. 

When we climb, my husband always goes 
first. I stand below, with my left hand holding 
onto the rope, which is tied to him at the end, 
protecting him from a fall. And with my right 
hand, I hold my XA, always ready to shoot. 
The strain I feel at this moment is far beyond 
description. The more thrilling the scenes are, 
the better the photographs. But such scenes 
are always accompanied by great danger. I 
don’t have much time to think of framing and 
other things. After setting the focal length 
either at three meters or infinity, I just keep 
shooting, expecting that maybe one picture 

t of a whole roll may turn out to be a good, 
=\namic photograph. And when real danger 
s. | have to drop my lovable XA quickly 
nc hold the rope tightly with both hands. 

For a person like me who is not good at 
2chanical things, the XA’s easy operation is 
"ne greatest feature that a camera can offer, 
since the picture comes out perfect frame after 

me every time. I am asked often, “These 
tures are good. What kind of camera do 
>?” For a person like me who doesn’t 
much about cameras, compliments from 
meone who knows photography well are 
avs exciting. Only the remarkable capabil- 
of the XA make it possible for me to take 
> tures that are good enough to show other 
ceople. Naturally I am very thankful to the XA. 

Since 1980 when I came to the United 
States for the first time with my husband, my 

nusiasm toward free climbing has grown 


niko Suzuki and her husband Hidetaka are 
free climbers. They met each other in 

a <, at the base of the French Alps, and 
2 married in 1980. They have been climb- 
~c together ever since, and have spent the 


=t five years climbing in the United States. 


™  Modern-Day Hunter of Images— 
Roy Morsch in New York 


A fast glance out my studio window looking 
down onto Broadway tells me it’s grey and 
cold out...a good day for a studio session. 
The models come out of the dressing room 
onto the set. The motor drive sings. Strobes 
pop. Here I am in my studio with state of the 
art equipment. Everything goes as smooth 
as silk. No troubles. That’s the way it’s sup- 
posed to be. The models return to the dress- 
ing room for another change. There’s a 
pause in the shooting. As I look out the win- 


= = dow onto Broadway, my mind slips back 
“Running in Rain,” 85mm, OM-4. 
50mm Micro and T32 flash on OM-2N. 


“Fishing Boats, Mexico,” 2/mm, OM-2, forty-five minute time exposure, automatic. 


With Arnold 


Wild Asia, Bronx Zoo, 


Schwarzenegger in front Daily News 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Daily News, 85mm, OM-2 


G 2 oping Cowboy,” Parade Magazine, 350mm, 


2 - cays when things were quite different, 
2 hen state of the art meant a 4 X 5 
graphics with a speed light. That’s what 
= called strobes back in 1960 when | first 
“sed in the business. 
remember endless nights laying in bed 
=." to sleep and stay awake at the same 
=e with a police radio going. A 10-9 or 
-30 would come in, and off I would 
= ato the night, camera and bags in the 
>< of my old VW, racing to the scene of 
~ree-alarm fire or a hold-up or possibly 
ng. After shooting two or three 4 X 5 
zers, | would rush back to the Daily News 


zevelop and print the negatives. That’s how 


ec until I went into the Navy, as a photo- 


ne U.S. Navy was, and is, the best 
acto school in the world. Upon my return 
zvilian life I quickly progressed to the 
=== of the Daily News color studio, thanks 
> my Navy training. I was one of the very 
== photographers at the Daily News to 
mm equipment, and this gave me a 
===: advantage over my 56 fellow photo- 
=phers. Soon the News would go to the 
2-1 4X 2-1/4 camera. But I stayed with my 
Smm. My bosses didn’t like it. It would be 
- or 3 more years before the Daily News 
ould go to 35, but first the Daily News had 
"> phase out the old bosses and their 4 X 5’s 


Roy Morsch’s Biography 


Roy Morsch is especially known for 
making exciting images of the com- 
monplace. With over 20 years in photo- 
journalism, he has photographed an 
incredible variety of subjects, both in 
his New York studio and on location. 
Whether it’s a five-minute session with a 
famous celebrity or a week at the world’s 
busiest firehouse, he can be relied 
upon to capture that special moment of 
“peak action” with technical skill and 
brilliant artistic flair. 

Whatever the assignment, Roy 
Morsch uses the OM System. “The OM-2 
makes a perfect exposure every time. 
The system has shown me a new way of 
thinking about photography. The light 
weight, simple design and ease of han- 
dling let me concentrate fully on com- 
position and design, even in varying 
light. Once you think the way the OM-2 
thinks, you just can’t miss.” 

Roy Morsch has won countless 
awards, including the Page-One Award, 
Art Directors Club Awards and an Andy. 
Last year he was the highest award- 
winning photographer in the New York 
Press Photographers Association, win- 
ning Best in Show and 1st in News and 


Crow Fair, Montana, 


Wild Turkeys, Geo 


Self-promo, studio, 
Magazine, 600mm, OM-2, 85mm, OM-2. 
motor drive. 


Self Portrait, NYC Studio, January, 1985. 
od ii gs g 
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sweeping the entire pictorial category, 
first, second, third, and two honorable 
mentions. And one of his photos was 
presented as a gift from New York City 
to the People’s Republic of China. He 
has also appeared on TV, and lectured 
at universities and art schools across 
America. 

As well as being special features 
photographer for the New York Daily 
News, he has been published in 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, GEO, TIME, 
ZOOM and many other magazines 
around the world. 

His work was included in a recent 
exhibition entitled “Manhattan” and in 
a book of the same name. More of his 
work appears in the book Time for 
America and in the unique works, One 
Moment of the World, Vols, | & II. 


and 2-1/4 cameras. When they finally 
switched to 35mm, I already had 7 to 8 years 
= experience in the format — an undeniable 
acvantage! My new bosses now had me train- 


“Moose in Maine,” AMERICAN ANTHEM, 300mm, OM-2. 
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Raccoons, Redwood Feeding redwing 
Forest, Ca., OM-2N, T32 blackbird, Everglades, 
flash, 85mm. Fla., 85mm, OM-2. 


“Ku Klux Klan in Connecticut, ” DAILY NEWS, 
180mm, OM-2. 


i 
| 
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“Portrait of the Klan in Connecticut,” DAILY NEWS, 
35mm, OM-2. 


“Fire-Eater, Mazatlan,” 2/ mm, OM-2 S/P 
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Elk, Montana, 180mm 
and 35mm, both on OM-2, Life Magazine, 350mm 
Field & Stream. on OM-4. 


ing the staff on how to think small format! 
Those were good times knowing that I was 
right after all those years. 

The awards started coming. For ten years, 
I was the highest award winner in color at 
the Daily News. 35mm photography was still 
crude. Cameras often broke. The meters never 
worked. To be accurate you had to use a hand 
meter and bracket all over the place. 

One night I was covering a hockey game at 
Madison Square Garden. All the familiar faces 
were there...UPI, AP, the Times, the Post, and 
2 Daily News photographers (one color and 
one black/white). It’s always fun to cover a 
sports event because you get to see so many 
friends in the business. We were sitting in the 
press room, rapping, drinking a few beers, 
when Jerry Soloway, a photographer for UPI, 
came over to say hello. “Hey, Jerry, what’s 
that Mickey Mouse camera you got there?” 
The other photographers started to laugh. 
“Jerry, what's with you, getting old? That 
thing is so small. Do you have a hernia or 
something?” More laughing. 

I didn’t know it at the time, but some- 
thing wonderful was about to happen. . . 
Olympus OM-1. Within a couple of weeks 
I too had the OM system. Soon the OM-2 
came along. That changed my life. It was 
like again having that same advantage 
I had when everybody else was shooting 


“Father & Son Turkey Hunting,” FIELD & STREAM, 
180mm, OM-2. 


T 


started to flourish. I could make as 


> | could have stayed in New York 12 
ths a year and made a ton of money, 


z0, up the west coast to British Colum- 
and finally to Montana. We stayed a 
ath in Montana, working on a 21,000- 
2 ranch. | would only shoot in the early 
ring and late afternoon light. The 
f the time Joann and I worked as 
~cnnands. We returned to NYC with about 
rolls of great stock photos. In 1984, we 
«< another extended trip. 
ery year now, you will find the two of 
on the road for several months, shooting 
ay, building up our stock file. Traveling 
so much film can be a nuisance. We 
st always be careful to keep the film cool, 
ut of direct sunlight. After the film is 
eloped, edited and captioned, we place the 


“Lifeguards Running in the Surf,” DAILY NEWS, 
85mm, OM-2. 


“Woman with Kayak, Delaware River,” 


350mm, OM-4. 


Walking Horse, Mexico,” 
22mm, OM-4. 


2-1/4 and I a 35mm. No more 
ng. No more hand meters. It took me 


=: 6 months to think like an OM-2. The 
z is history. 


awards poured in, including Color 
:ographer of the Year in the New York 
2ss Photographers Association. For the 
=me in the history of the NYPPA one 
-ographer swept an entire category. It 

© stop there. My free-lance photogra- 


n one day as I made in a month at 
zily News. With money coming in at a 
>. rate, I had more time to do my own 


me time is wealth. I wanted time to 
ən my own photographic projects. In 
my partner Joann and I set out on a 


-mile trip by car from New York to 
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“Farmer and Wife in Montana, 


True Love,” 35mm, OM-4. 


“Me and My Partner,” 
out-take, BEATLEMANIA, 
85mm, OM-2. 


“Blues Brothers,” DAILY NEWS, 85mm, OM-2. 


“No Nukes, Central Park,” DAILY NEWS, 500mm Mirror, OM-2. 


“Rodney Dangerfield,” DAILY NEWS, 


“Couple in Studio,” 180mm, OM-2. 


transparencies in archival acetate protectors 
and file the bulk of them at our stock agency, 
The Stock Market, which uses a carefully 
designed, up-to-date filing system. 

After 25 years in the business, I am at last 
living a life-style that seems just right for me 
— a good balance of free-lance assignments 
and stock photography. 

I hope film stays around for at least 10 
more years, but I don’t think it will. With 
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“Mayor Koch, 1,” DAILY NEWS, 
85mm, OM-2N with T32 flash. 


“Woman in Black,” studio, 180mm, 
OM-2. 


high resolution video tapes, the days of film 
are numbered. My generation of photo- 
graphers will be the last of the film shooters. 
Even if the still business is taken over by 
video, there will still be a few ol’ film 
shooters out there running around the 

world shooting our OM-16’s or some other 
advanced number in the OM system. I’m 
looking forward with enthusiasm to the great 
technological advances of the future. 


35mm, OM-2N with T32 flash. 


| 


\ | 
TIGRE 


Two outstanding photoportfolios have been 
published recently, both of them excep- 


PO J OF tional for their originality of theme and for 


their skill and artistry in execution. They 
3 are well worth a look. 


á 


J.H. Lartigue Don McCullin Helmut Newton Eikoh Hosoe 


NINE by NINE 
Published in the United States by Lustrum Press, Inc., Box 450, 
Canal Street Station, New York, NY 10013. $12.95 


In September, 1977, Olympus invited a seminar), Eikoh Hosoe, Annie Leibovitz, 


xoup of the world’s leading photographers to Patrick Lichfield, and Alice Springs (Helmut 


Derticipate in a five-day seminar on the state Newton’s wife, and a fine portrait photo- 
= contemporary photography held in Cap grapher in her own right). The seminars were Annis Laiewts 
= Antibes in the south of France. The result summed up by one of the participants as 
æ this seminar, a folio entitled “Elements,” “workshops at which everyone was a teacher 
2s displayed at Olympus galleries around and everyone a pupil.” 
Europe. The most fortunate result of this seminar 
in 1983, Olympus decided to follow up was a collection of black-and-white photos 
om the “Elements” experience and once again by the nine photographers entitled NINE by 
ited nine distinguished photographers to NINE. This impressive compilation of the 
-ap d'Antibes for a similar discussion. The recent works of these modem masters stretches 
“me participants were David Bailey, Ralph the limits of contemporary photography and 
>oson, J.H. Lartigue, Don McCullin, Helmut suggests several fascinating directions for the 
‘aon (who were all present at the 1977 future. 


Alice Springs 


VIEW by Umihiko Konishi 


By combining the artistic beauty of the 
-2panese kimono with the natural beauty of 
ssouched landscapes, photographer Umihiko 
“onishi has created VIEW—a marvelous and WIE A+ 
=~que world of photography. 

Konishi chose locations in Cape Cod, 
Death Valley, Alaska, Saipan, and, in Japan, 
Jadate and Lake Nojiri, and against these 
~etural backdrops he placed exquisitely 
“==shioned Japanese kimonos. The sensuous 
Sower of his photographs comes out of the VIEW by Umihiko Konishi 
sension he creates between the totally natural Published by Daiwa Art Co., Matsuya Bldg., 4-11-9 Takadanobaba, 
and the highly artificial. He both defines and shinjuku-ku, Tokyo, Japan. ¥2,400 


eliminates the boundaries between the two. 

The photographs included in VIEW, all of which were 
taken with the Olympus OM-4 camera, are scheduled to be 
exhibited at three Olympus Galleries in Europe: Paris in May, 
Hamburg in July and Amsterdam in September. 
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“It’s been their home for thousands of 
years. You're the visitor. Remember that 
and act accordingly. All bears are potential- 
ly dangerous. They are unpredictable and 
can inflict serious injury.” 


These and many other warnings appear 
in a leaflet you receive when you enter the 
campgrounds of Banff and Jasper National 
Parks in the Rocky Mountains in western 
Alberta, Canada. Black bears can be found 
in most of Canada’s national parks. But 
sanctuary for the grizzlies is now limited to 
j the western and northern mountain parks. 
oe . The grizzly bear is one of the threatened 
Indian Paintbrush (Castilleja miniata), species of the world and may soon become 
Wateriowleamping. extinct in the wild. But don’t go looking for 
it, and don’t ever get as close to a grizzly as 
this photograph indicates unless you are 
safely hidden behind the windows of a vehi- 


You Are in 


Bear 
Country! 


By Erik Svinding Olsen 


Grizzly, Calgary Zoo. 


cle. If you want to see one you may go to 
the Calgary Zoo where man and beast are 
separated by security glass. 

After such warnings the camper is not 
too keen on going out at night. (Especially 
not as your host has told you that on one 
of their first nights out they lost a steak to 
a hungry bear.) Of course most animals 
prefer to leave peacefully when disturbed, 
but grizzlys are not ones to test that 
theory on. So when one morning | heard 
faint noises outside the camper Í was 
partially scared and partially anxious to 


Portrait, Erik Olsen. 


ERIK SVINDING OLSEN is a Danish free- get some photographs. 

lance travel photographer who has worked The bear I expected to find turned out 
throughout Europe as well as in the Cana- to be a peaceful white-tail deer, so I quietly 
dian Rockies. approached it and took some photographs. 


After a while some other campers arrived 
on the scene and started feeding it. “A fed 
animal is a dead animal,” the park wardens 
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say. And while the warnings about feeding 
the animals are of course for the sake of 
the animals, they are also for the safety of 
numans. This time the deer left peacefully, 
out it might have been starving for a long 
time. Deer have very sharp hoofs, so even 
they can be dangerous when hungry. 

Each year, conflicts between animals 
especially bears) and man come about. 
Most of these incidents involve animals that 
ave become habituated to unnatural food 
sources. Many people automatically blame 
“>e animals. Yet, most often, it is human 
>od and garbage that attracts animals to 

=mpgrounds, trails and townsites. 

A proper attitude towards wild animals 
=de, what good animal photography takes 
5 patience, patience and more patience. 
=t on one occasion, it was the other way 
sound. My picture of the young moose 


ne that called for fast action. And here 
M System showed its power. 
-2 were travelling the Icefield Parkway 
= Jasper to Banff when we spotted a 
^ the roadside, people swarming out 
- Ssappearing between the trees with 
z cameras. Both of my camera bodies 
= equipped with short focal-length 
ses. And the moose was slowly but 
=y moving away from the road as 10 
5 tourists chased it with their short 
ength cameras. I just had time to 
= 10 my 75-150mm zoom, compose the 
=e and shoot. After two shots the 
~a had moved out of sight. 
>ome animals keep their natural fear of 
others lose it. And the latter are the 
2s to suffer from these encounters. But 
=e animals seem fearless by nature. 
Above the timberline you meet both 


Hors 


ptarmigan and ground squirrel, who 
seem to remain undisturbed by the many 
tourists who pass through their territory 
every day on top of Whistler’s Mountain. 
You may pass the ptarmigan unaware of 
its presence because of its resemblance 
to the surrounding gravel, but the ground 
squirrel is constantly moving around 

in search of food, so that it can put on 
enough fat to survive eight months of hiber- 
nation. 

Animals are of course not the only sub- 
jects for a travel photographer in the 
Rockies. They can be what one might call 
“icing on the cake.” And the cake itself is 
really beautiful: mountains and valleys; 
glaciers; rivers, creeks and lakes; flowers 
and trees; all in crystal clear air. 

In fact, my most recent assignment was 
not to chase wild animals, but to follow a 


) em n, Lake Lou se. 
Canadian family spending their summer 
vacation camping in the mountains, and to 
try to see the surroundings with their eyes. 

The essential requirement of travel 
photography under these conditions is 
that your equipment be lightweight, 
rugged and versatile like the OM System, 
since you must not spoil the vacation of your 
hosts. It seems like I did not—at least I was 
invited to visit them again. 

My equipment consisted of two bodies: 
an OM-2 and an OM-10. I used three lenses: 
a 28mm F3.5 wide angle, a 50mm F1.4 
standard lens, and a 75-150mm F4 zoom 
lens—all equipped with skylight 1A or 
Polarization filters. I also brought along my 
Quick Auto 310 Flash. ZJ 


My gee ak } 
Ground squirrel, Mt. Whistler. 


Young moose, Banff National Park. 
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OLYMPUS GALLERIES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


“Les Rencontres d’Olympus” photo gal- 
lery opened its doors on September 11, 1980, 
within the Forum des Halles, in the heart of 
Paris. This setting was chosen because of its 
strategic location, at the junction of the main 
communication axes in the French capital. 

The Gallery is specially designed to 
enhance the drama of the exhibited photos 
— the atmosphere is carefully studied, 
rather dim, with prevailing dark blue. 
Photos are mounted in gold wood frames, 
using black “Marie-Louise” matte borders 
with white chamfered edges. Special spot- 
lights with adjustable focusing and framing 
are used to light the photos. Overall, the 
photos are treated as well, if not better than, 
paintings in top galleries. 

Another important aspect of “Les Ren- 
contres d’Olympus” is the use of metal 
framework, tightened with steel wires, 
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from which most of the photos seem to 
“take off.” Many of these frameworks can 
be easily shifted for different exhibitions. 
Every artist’s work is given individual treat- 
ment so the setting complements the work. 
The semi-rotunda layout of the Gallery 
renders any arrangement particularly 
expressive. Top level professional labora- 
tories are used so print quality is highest 
attainable, and each print is lighted with 
special care. The effect is so extraordinary 
that many viewers, even professional photo- 
graphers, believe they are viewing back-lit 
transparencies, rather than paper prints 
illuminated by reflection. 

The specific aim of the Gallery is to 
enhance the Olympus brand. With this 
objective in mind, we also exhibit in two 
glass cases, a cross sectional sampling of 
Olympus products, including reflex and non- 


reflex cameras, interchangeable lenses, 
microscopes, endoscopes and microcassette 
players. 

No technical demonstrations are held 
because of the proximity of many large 
dealers, including FNAC. To compensate 
for this, product pamphlets are available 
in the middle of the Gallery. Visitors can 
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nick up copies of OM magazine or place a 
subscription for it. From time to time, 
>ooks of the artist’s work will also be made 
available to the visitors, but this is not a 
specifically commercial activity. 
“Les Rencontres d’Olympus”’ is under 
“ne top management of Mr. Bernard 
2maud, President of S.C.O.P. S.A., 
exclusive importer of Olympus in France, 
~ad is managed on the administrative level 
>, Mrs. Jocelyne Garlot. G. Fournie is in 
marge on the technical and public relations 
=vels. Francis Delvert undertakes his duties 
iantly. He is responsible, from the 
“istic point of view, for the layout of the 
=snibitions and lighting. It is his talent as a 
~otographer to bring to light the talent 
tne artists, whose pieces of work are 
splayed. 
=rom the day the Gallery opened and 
the beginning of December, 1984, 35 
~bits had been organized in this manner, 
= grand total of 811,871 visitors had 
» welcomed through the doors. 
—ighly reputed photographers as well as 
vising young artists have followed one 
“ner into the Gallery. “Les Rencontres 
-mpus”’ can boast of several excep- 
~a] successes. One was the first (and 
exhibit ever to honor Louis Ducos du 


Barbey, Erich Hartmann, David Hurn, Yann 


Berri and Burck Huzzle have all exhibited 


their works in the Gallery, and many visitors 
commented that they had never before seen 
an exhibit displayed so stylishly. Making this 


achievement possible has been the close 


cooperation between the photographers, the 
photo laboratory, and the persons in charge 
of the Gallery. Erich Hartmann, a very par- 
ticular and demanding man, voiced acclaim 


over the professional way the exhibit was 
set up and run. We thoroughly enjoyed 
working with a professional like him; we 
deeply appreciated his qualities and kind- 
ness. During the winter of 1983, 34,044 
visitors admired his latest color show, 
“Macroworld.” 


Bruno Barbey’s “Portrait d’Asie” broke 


the record with 67,003 visitors; second 
was Hideki Fujii with his “Compositions” : 
48,285. 


Rencontres d’Olympus.” This occasion 
was broadcast live on TF1. 

The subject of one of the recent exhibits 
was “From Photos to Cartoons” by Michel 
Vaillant, a modern and, we are sure, unique 
theme that has obvious cultural implications 
about the effect of photography upon widely 
circulated cartoons. 

At present, the Gallery is fully “booked” 
for the next 18 months with a new exhibit 
scheduled every 6 weeks. Among the more 
than 25 “photo” galleries in Paris, “Les 
z Rencontres d’Olympus” is 


Hideki Fujii and Itsuro Yamanouchi had the best evidence yet of the 


come from Tokyo and were delighted at the Olympus brand's popularity 

way we had enhanced the beauty of their and top quality products. In 

photos. This was our best reward. “Les Rencontres d’Olympus”, 
The First TV channel “TF1” organized Olympus has the perfect 


medium for showing to the 
general public how 
technology and aesthetics 
go hand in hand. IZ 


an important contest, the theme of which 
was ‘‘Weather Forecast Photos.” Results 
were significant both quantitatively and 
qualitatively: roughly 10,000 entries 
were received from which 45 laureates 
were selected and displayed in “Les 


-on 1837-1920), the inventor of the 
- Dnoto process. It was inititated by F. 
am in November, 1980. During the 
vs of the show, 14,249 visitors came 
-għ the Gallery. 63 original documents 
= exhibited, among them the famous 
folium chromodialitique” (3 colored 
=~7s formed by superpositioning a col- 
> picture), now worth a fortune. Those 


Les Rencontres d’Olympus — Paris, France 
Exhibition Schedule from April to December, 1985 


April 4 — May 11 . 
Shinzo Maeda: “PAYSAGE” (Landscapes) Paris Tel: 297-46-21 

May 16 — June 15 neve 
Umihiko Konishi: “KIMONO” 

June 20 — June 30 
“CONCOURS CROISADE PHOTO POUR LA NATURE” 


BOURSE DU 
> charge of the Gallery say that, as far jae naa contest) COMMERCE e y 
hair lri i š A P — Aug. Q 
slo si it will never again be possible Christian Bordes: “AU PAYS DE LILLIPUT” Les eeo X 
ange so great an exhibit. The cost (In the Land of Midgets) Aen g 
= be prohibitive even for the largest Aug. 19 — Nov. 2 “Avon, & 
seums. Jean Philippe Varin: “CHASSE PHOTO” (Hunting photos) & 
ost regrettable of all is the fact that Nov. 7 — Dec. 14 Ç 
== the most widely circulated newspapers Jean Noel de Saye: “MANNEQUIN” (Models) U. Deg TUNE & TOUR ST JACQUES 
2< to note the exceptional interest this (The exhibition schedule is subject to change.) Pe 
—arkable initiati E HOTEL DE VILLE 
arkable initiative generated. Les Rencontres d’Olympus PANS DE 


><veral important personalities from 


a , 20 Passage de la Réale, Forum des Halles, 
əcnum Photo” staff, including Bruno 


Niveau-2, 75045 Paris 1er Cedex 01 


Open Mondays from 14:00 to 19:00, Tuesday 
through Saturday from 10:30 to 19:00, closed Sundays 
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ps Z _ a oe 
Olympus Camera Club shooting session 


The Olympus Camera Club Celebrates Its 30th 


The Olympus Camera Club, though it 
is just one among hundreds of camera clubs 
in Japan, is extraordinary indeed for its 
longevity, and the friendliness and cohesive- 
ness of its nationwide membership. This year, 
the 100,000-member club celebrates its 
30th anniversary. Look for the special com- 
memorative edition of the club magazine, 
Olympus Photography. 

Back in 1955, when Japan was starting 
to settle down after the war, a camera was 
still considered.a luxury, and 35mm cameras 
were just beginning to be popular. In the 
spring of 1955, Olympus announced the 
development of Olympus 35-S. And as that 
revolutionary camera, the Olympus Wide, 
was developed and put on sale in the fall 
of the same year, Olympus became the 
nation’s leading maker of 35mm cameras. 
The ranks of Olympus users grew at an 
enormous pace, and Olympus decided to 
establish the Olympus Camera Club in 
order to provide better service for Olympus 
cameras, to improve the photographic 
technique of Olympus users, and to create 
opportunites for friendship among users. We 
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expected a good response from the public, 
but were quite surprised to receive as 

many as 6,000 membership applications 
immediately after we announced the forma- 
tion of the club. Such enormous interest, 

we believe, showed how much the public 
longed to participate in leisure activities such 
as photography. 

We began club activities immediately. 
Mr. Akio Kojima, a professional photo- 
grapher and magazine editor, was selected 
as director of the club and the club constitu- 
tion was announced. The only requirement 


a 


= ott én la a 
Olympus Camera Club outdoor photography sem. 


for club membership was that one had to be 
a user of either an Olympus camera or a 
Zuiko lens. Each member was entitled to 
eight privileges listed below: 


inar 


(1) A member may participate in club- 
sponsored activities such as shooting ses- 
sions, photography seminars, shooting 
trips, etc. 

(2) A member may enter works into 
monthly photo contests. 

(3) A member may publish works in the 
club magazine Olympus Photography. 
(4) A member may receive comments 
and instructions on his work through the 
club magazine Olympus Photography. 
(5) A member may purchase special club 
merchandise. 

(6) A member may participate by priority 
in events sponsored by Olympus. 

(7) A member may participate in activities 
sponsored by a club’s branch office. 

(8) A member may have his camera re- 
paired at the club’s special discount rates. 


Pus. 


Anniversary 


= club membership fee is now only 
==. 0 a year, which is the annual subscrip- 
= tee for Olympus Photography. 
<he Olympus Camera Club has grown 
== prospered while many other camera 
-=s have died away from lack of interest. 
= think the reason why this is so is that 
“=> those early years, the club succeeded 
erasing the image of the camera as an 
= pensive tool of privileged professionals. 
~s*2ed, we tried to make photography 
~ cn more familiar to the average camera 
= _2aving sophisticated photographic 
~2ones and complicated photographic 
æ= aniques to commercial photography 
~ =sezines, the club focused instead on 
_~ ating mutual friendship among its 
=~ 2teur members. The club’s operation was 
“== cally left in the hands of its members. 
“ithin six months of its foundation, the 
-> membership exceeded 10,000. Today, 
~ere are seven local club offices in seven 
=s where Olympus branch offices exist. 
>> ce then, the club has become stronger 
=c more cohesive. Vertical relations are 
=antained through nation-wide club service 


Editor and editorial staff of Olympus Photography 
magazine at work in their office 


and the Olympus Photography publication, 
while horizontal relationships are kept tight 
through regional activities sponsored by 
local branch offices. This two-way organiza- 
tion is another secret of Olympus Camera 
Club’s big success. 

The Olympus Camera Club sponsors a 
number of regular activities for its member- 
ship, one of the most popular of which is 
the photo publication competition. Toward 
the end of each month, photographic works 
are sent into the main Olympus Camera 
Club office by club members from all over 
Japan. Though all the club members are 
amateurs, judges are always surprised at the 
keen artistic sense and high-level photo- 
graphic techniques displayed in their work. 

The best are selected for publication in 
Olympus Photography while other works 
receive comments and technical advice by 


Club members ona branch field trip 


Eiji Kaneko, the editor of Olympus Photography 


professional judges from the magazine. 

Another major activity is club-organized 
shooting sessions. In principle, the club’s 
main office organizes a large-scale shooting 
session each year in all seven cities where 
Olympus branch offices are located. Both 
the public and club members are invited to 
participate. In practice, shooting sessions are 
organized twice a year in the three largest 
cities— Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya— while 
one annual session is held at other cities. 

At the same time, regional shooting ses- 
sions are organized frequently by branch 
offices with a very small participation fee for 
members. For example, the Tokyo branch 
office organizes four shooting sessions 
annually and monthly joint review meetings 
on members’ work, all of which provide a 
chance for members to exchange techniques 
and information. 

In commemoration of the club’s 30th 
anniversary, Olympus plans to publish a 
special edition of “Olympus Photography.” 
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Development of the 


35mm Camera 

In the spring of 1946, two development 
plans were under consideration at the 
Olympus Suwa Plant in Nagano Prefec- 
ture, where the production of the 
Olympus Six had already resumed after 
World War II. One was the improvement 
of the Olympus Six, and the other was 
the creation of a new camera. The basic 
concept of this new camera was: (1) it 
would use 35mm film; (2) it would be 
easy to operate and permit fast shooting; 

(3) it would be compact; and (4) it would 
be suitable for the mass market. This 
was the first step in the history of the 
Olympus 35mm camera. 

By the 1930’s, mass-market 35mm 
cameras were already being manufactured 
in Europe. Some of those designed for use 
with the 24 X 36mm negative size are noted 
here: 


e Super Nettel (Zeiss Ikon), 1934, bellows type 
e Netax (Zeiss Ikon), 1936, metal barrel type 

e Letina (German Kodak), 1934, bellows type 
e Welti (Welta), 1935, bellows type 

è Bardina (Barda), 1940, bellows type 
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Others used a 24 X 24mm negative size. 
Two of these are: 


e Robot (Otto Berning), 1934, metal barrel type, 
auto winder with spring loading 

© Tenax II (Zeiss Ikon), 1937, metal barrel type, 
interchangeable lenses, winding lever on front 


In the beginning, Leica and Contax 
cameras used their own exclusive film 
magazines. When the Olympus 35 
was first developed in 1948, exclusive 
magazines were still necessary for 
the Japanese market as well, since 35mm 
camera users of this period actually had 
to cut movie film into five-foot-long 
lengths (for 36 exposures), roll the film 
into a magazine designed especially for 
the camera, and then load the magazine 
into the camera to take photographs. 
Thus, a film magazine performed the 
same role as a patrone does today, except 
that the user had to load the magazine 
himself, which required a darkroom 
or a darkbag. In order to eliminate this 
inconvenience completely, Agfa in 1932 
introduced the first roll film contained in a 
patrone which could be loaded into a 35mm 
camera directly. This development, I think, 


made mass-market 35mm cameras possible 

for the first time. In 1934, Kodak introduced 

a 35mm film contained in its own patrone. 
The quality of movie film at the time 

when Leica was first marketed was far 

inferior to today’s film. In order to take 

advantage of fast shooting capability of 

a compact camera, the film sensitivity 

had to be increased. But, if sensitivity is 

increased, then resolution is reduced. And, 

conversely, if a finer grain is introduced 

to improve resolution during the develop- 

ment process, sensitivity is decreased. 

Film makers worked hard to create a film 

with both high sensitivity and fine grain 

while film users studied developing tech- 

niques and developing solutions that 


Leica If we 


allowed fine grain without spoiling film 
sensitivity. The accumulation of efforts 
>y those pioneers laid the foundation for 
-oday’s 35mm photography. 
Why did so many people respond 
> 35mm photography? I imagine 
~at the main reason was the speed and 
~aneuverability of 35mm cameras. Second- 
the 35mm camera had been developed 
= 2 system camera, which, with its various 
stem units, expanded the technical limits 
: Dnotography tremendously, from the 
zrid of macro and micro photography to 
zace photography. Now, 35mm photogra- 
~. thanks to the 35mm SLR camera’s 
~<2t versatility, has become the mainstream 
modern photography. 
-ooking back on the history of photo- 
zony, the development of photographic 
~ sion was always ahead of camera 
2.opment. In other words, cameras 
2 produced to match photographic 
~ sion materials such as daguerre- 
><. wet collodion process, dry plate and 
~: first, 35mm cameras were designed to 
existing movie film. But today, the 
=m camera is pressing film makers in 
= 70 create new types of film. With the 
£: the 35mm camera, camera develop- 
s. for the first time in history, leading 
= 2evelopment of emulsion materials. 


Olympus 35 
zased on the four ideas I mentioned 
== beginning, the Olympus 35 was 


= cturesize: 24x32mm 
z«ogiens: Zuiko 40mm F3.5, 4 elements in 
3 groups 
©Srutter: Seiko Rapid No.00. 1/500 to 1 
sec. plus B. Behind-the-lens type 
Eye measurement. Whole barrel 
thrust type with single helicoid 
*= ~ winding: Winding automatically stops for 
each frame; film cannot be 
wound unless shutter is released; 
double-exposure prevention 
system with intentional multiple 
g exposute possible 
oers Both patrone and special 
magazine usable. Flash syn- 
chronization terminal 


-=e first prototype model was very 
“22\y accepted within the company 
= it was so cute. At a time when 
“er domestic cameras resembled 
“an makes, the Olympus 35’s unique 
= > quickly became popular. In the 
2s promotion literature of the time, its 
eration was described this way: “Wind, 
< and press.” The photographer set 
= “ocus by judging distance to the sub- 
- and then setting the lens manually, 
= cetermined the composition by 
«ng through the viewfinder. Since its 
-=m lens had great depth of field, if a 


photographer fixed the focusing distance 
at around 3 meters and set the aperture 

at F5.6 or F8, the Olympus 35 could be 
used as a fixed-focus camera. So, what the 
instructions meant was that all the photo- 
grapher had to do afterwards was wind 
the film, cock the shutter, and press the 
shutter release button for fast shooting. 

In those days, this procedure made the 


Olympus 35 faster than most other cameras. 


A behind-the-lens shutter means that 
the shutter blades of a lens shutter are 
positioned behind the taking lens. With 
this system, the shutter may be fixed to 
the body and focus can be adjusted by 
moving just the lens barrel. In this way, 
the resolving power of a lens is assured 
and the construction can be made simpler. 

However, after research with the first 
prototype model, it was discovered that 
lack of relative illumination at the edges 
of the image field, which had been a 
theoretical concern from the beginning, 
had not been eliminated satisfactorily. As 
a result, the design was changed. Instead 
of the behind-the-lens shutter system, 

a between-the-lens shutter system was 
employed and the focusing mechanism 
was changed to the front lens focusing 
type. Finally in 1948, the Olympus 35 I 
was born. This I model had the same pic- 
ture size of 24 X 32mm as the prototype 
model, which, compared to the standard 
35mm-format picture size of 24 X 36mm, 
was 4 mm shorter on the long side. The 
reasons were that this size had a ratio be- 
tween the long and short sides that was 
much closer to the golden section. It was 
much more comfortable for viewers to 
look at, and the proportions were close 
to that of 8” X 10” photographic papers, 
which were most commonly used at the 
time. 


First Model of Olympus 35 


While most compact cameras availa- 
ble today have a lens with a focal length 
between 35 and 38mm, in order to make 
the body compact, the focal length of 
a standard lens for a 35mm camera in 
those days was traditionally 50mm. But 
this 50mm had an angle of view too 
narrow for the 24 X 36mm negative size. 


Olympus 351 


Olympus 35 IV 


Therefore, the standard focal length was 
gradually shortened to between 40 and 
45mm, and the Olympus 35 was the 
forerunner in this respect. 

Concerning the 24 X 32mm negative 
size, I suppose there were many camera 
engineers in Japan at this time who had 
the same idea, for it could not be a mere 
coincidence that other 35mm cameras 
produced in this period, such as Nikon, 
Minolta 35 and Minion 35, employed the 
same picture size. However, this picture 
size, considered at the time to have 
great potential, ceased to exist in 1949 
upon the request of G.H.Q. (General Head 
Quarters) of the Occupation Forces. 

In the United States, color photogra- 
phy was already popular and a color 
reversal film was commonly used. 
Developing and mounting processes were 
all automated, so the 24 X 32mm picture 
size was an off size and did not fit the 
machines. Since camera manufacturing 
was authorized as an export industry by 
G.H.Q., all camera manufacturers were 
obliged to change the picture size of their 
cameras to the 24 X 36mm format. In 
the case of Olympus, remodeling was 
relatively easy, thanks to a wide margin in 
angle of view of the Zuiko lens and in the 
body dicast. 

Soon, Olympus 35 II with a Zuiko 
40mm F2.8 lens (5 elements in 4 groups) 
was produced experimentally but did not 
come onto the market. Model III, which 
had a synchronization mechanism built 
into a Seiko Rapid shutter instead of an 
external synchronization terminal, was 
produced, but soon after it was changed to 
the model IV with a Copal No.00 shutter. 
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Copal, already known for its No. 0 model 
in the Olympus Six, had just come 
out with its new No.00 model, which 
Olympus used for the first time. Though 
the fastest shutter speed was reduced to 
1/200 second, the camera had a smarter 
look, since the release lever was placed 
behind the shutter and a square-shaped 
projection at the upper left of the shutter 
was removed. The synchronization used 
an F-contact and the socket was a Kodak 
type. The top speed for the Copal shutter 
was improved to 1/300 second from 
1/200 in 1953. The Olympus with this 
shutter was called the IVa, and model IVb, 
| with a Seiko Rapid Shutter, appeared in 
| 1954 with a 1/500 second top speed. The 
| synchro socket was changed from the Kodak 
type to the German type in these models. 
Olympus 35 gained tremendous 
popularity with the introduction of model 
IV. I imagine that it was because of the price 
| and the great demand at that time for a 
mass-market camera. And more than any- 
thing else, its fast-shooting ability and por- 
tability appealed to the public. This was in 
1950. 


The Turning Point of the 
| Camera Industry and the 
Leica M3 


Between 1954 and 1956, a number 
of small, weak makers of spring cameras 
and twin-lens reflex cameras went out 
of business due to the post Korean War 
recession. Nevertheless, it was a period 
of substantial growth for the Japanese 
camera industry, since it was during this 
period that the camera industry succeeded 
in solidifying its foundation as an export 
industry. 

In April, 1954, the Japan Camera 
Industry Association was founded. It 
was a newly independent offshoot of the 
camera department of Optical Precision 
Machinery Industry Organization, which 
included the main optical machinery 
makers in Japan. Very soon after, three 
other organizations were founded for 
the purpose of establishing the Japanese 
camera industry as one of Japan’s main 
export industries: 


Institute was founded 

Aug, 1955 The Japan Camera Information 
& Service Center in New York 
opened 


The inspection institute has now 
grown into the Japan Camera and Optical 
Instrument Inspection and Testing 
Institute, which now administers the 
Export Inspection Law, and the chairman 
is Mr. Kinji Moriyama, a former Minister 
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May, 1954 The Japan Camera Inspection 


of Transportation. Today, he is well known 
to all camera industries around the world. 
The service center in New York succeeded 
in erasing the bad image of Japanese 
cameras as “inexpensive but inferior” and 
raised the status of the Japanese camera 
industry to the top of the world. However, 
it has now largely accomplished its 
mission, and has been absorbed into the 
New York JETRO office as one of its 
departments. 

A third organization is the Japan Machinery 
Design Center, which was founded in Sep- 
tember, 1959. Camera exports to the United 
States grew enormously at that time, and 
patent violations were becoming an important 
problem, and it became essential for Japanese 
makers to pull imitations off the market. 

As a first step in this direction, a Design 
Inspection Committee was organized within 
the Japan Optical Engineering Research 
Association to voluntarily inspect designs of 
new cameras produced by association mem- 
bers with an eye to prevent imitations of 
foreign cameras. 

Finally, to regulate exports of all cameras, 
an Export Merchandise Design Law was 
promulgated in April, 1959, and five months 
later the Japan Machinery Design Center was 
established to enforce the law. 

The law was a success, and Japanese 
cameras were no longer accused of patent 
infringements. And at the same time, designs 
and brandnames of Japanese camera manu- 
facturers were protected from infringement by 
foreign manufacturers. 

Under circumstances of decline on 
one side of the camera industry and rapid 
advance on the other, one camera entered 
the market and charmed the entire public. 
It was the Leica M3. The announcement 
was made at Photokina in April, 1954. 

The Ul Leica, which was first manufac- 
tured in 1913, had reached its peak of 
perfection in 1935 with the Leica Illa, 
though minor improvements were 
continued until the IIIf of 1950. With 
the new M3, Leica changed its style 
completely. 

Even for cameras produced with 
precise specifications under long-term 
planning, it is inevitable that funda- 
mental changes will eventually be made 
due to the advancement of human 
knowledge and technology. The same 
was true for Leica III, which was an object 
of nostalgia for many old camera fans. 

But it was, eventually, obliged to break 
out of its old form due to the introduction 
of a large-aperture lens produced by the 
more advanced lens design technology of 
the day. And when this finally happened, 
the change was quite splendid. 

Of the many new features of the Leica 
M3, the finder deserves special mention 
here. I will not go into the details now, but 


no better finder than that of the M3 has 
been produced until now, except for those 
of SLR cameras. Partly because of the 
smooth movement of the shutter, the 
masterpiece Leica M3 gained many 
enthusiastic lovers, who insisted on not 
using any other camera again. However, it 
has been dethroned at last by the 35mm 
SLR camera, which, after experiencing a 
long sluggish period, is now recognized 

as a system camera with its rapid tech- 
nological advancements. The appearance 
of the M3 is worth special mention in this 
camera history, though, because it had a 
tremendous influence on the development 
of later 35mm cameras. 


Automatic Olympus 
35-S and Olympus 35 V 


In today’s Japan, an automatic camera 
means an AE (automatic exposure) 
camera. Yet, there is no way that the 
Olympus 35-S, which was announced to 
the public in the spring of 1955, was an 
AE camera. Like Rollei’s Automat, an 
automatic camera of those days meant a 
camera equipped with such mechanisms 
as a simultaneous film winding and shut- 
ter cocking and an automatic exposure 
counter setting to frame 1 after film 
loading. 

As soon as Olympus 35 IVa and IVb 
started gaining popularity, many small 
camera makers abandoned the production 
of spring cameras and twin-lens reflex 


Olympus 35 IVb 


-p~ 


cameras and set their sights on this type 
of camera. Under such circumstances, 
Olympus had to make new developments 
na hurry. The course of 35mm camera 
development was divided into two: One 
“as aimed at the mass market based 
on the success of Olympus 35 concept, 
and the other was a development of a 
mass-market, but higher-quality, lens- 
snutter camera. 
Many fans advised Olympus to improve 
‘ne Olympus 35, to make it a coupled 
2nge-finder camera. The answer from 
ympus was the second development con- 
ept mentioned above, and the result was 
ne Olympus 35-S, announced in early 
FIO. 
The Olympus 35-S was equipped with 
-oupled range finder, an automatic 
chanism featuring lever winding and a 
xo Rapid shutter, and was available 
two versions depending on the lens: a 
Zuiko F3.5 45mm lens or an E-Zuiko 
~ 5 48mm lens. They were named the 
>-5.5 and S-2.8 respectively. The 35-S 
ated quite a sensation as the first 
mestic lens-shutter camera with a 
-« film winding mechanism by winding 
er and an automatic winding and 
xing mechanism. 
Ahen a new version with a large-aper- 
2 G-Zuiko F1.9 45mm lens was put on 
2 at the end of 1955, three improve- 
nts were made to the Olympus 35-S, and 
2 popularity of these three Olympus 35- 
> Decame ever greater: 


-ne design of the focusing knob was 
nanged 
~ rewind crank was introduced 
-ne shutter became fully synchronized — 
“ne Seiko shutter was changed to the MX, 
rmitting full synchronization. 


-ne improvement of flash bulbs and 
“ovements in the synchronization 
anism of the lens shutter to go 
z with it were actively pursued in this 


2 Olympus 35 V, which came onto 
~arket at almost the same time as 
mpus 35-S, was a more popular 
n, offering certain improvements 
z the Olympus 35 IV. This Olympus 
nad a D-Zuiko F3.5 40mm lens fixed 
a shutter, and the lens and shutter 
moved back and forth to adjust the 
oy means of a double helicoid 
-nanism. With this improvement, 
= ~-Zuiko lens was able to display its 
mum capability. The camera’s back 
r was changed to a hinged side-opening 
2. making film loading easier. 
~= top of the camera, including the 
tinder, was improved with a new 
ern design, and the shutter became 
cocking. 


The Olympus Wide 


The Olympus Wide appeared on the 
Japanese market in October, 1955, and 
became the best seller in no time. In those 
days, since a standard lens for a Leica 
camera had a 50mm focal length, it was 
common to use a 50mm lens for 35mm 
cameras. The table here shows the 
relation between negative size and the 
focal length of the standard lens in the 
cameras of this period: 


format, a lens with a wider angle of view 
became necessary for general-purpose 
photography and the 40mm lens of the 
Olympus 35 gained popularity. Even with 
interchangeable-lens cameras, a 35mm 
wide-angle lens was more widely used 
than a 50mm standard lens. Accordingly, 
the focal length of standard lenses for 
other 35mm cameras was reduced to 
somewhere around 42mm to 45mm. This 
was the basis of the Olympus Wide con- 
cept. For the 24 X 36mm negative size, 


Relation Between Negative Size and Lens Focal Length 


ea aes Negative size (mm) | Diagonallength(mm)]| Focal length (mm) Angle of view (°) 


As is obvious from this table, the most 
common angle of view was about 53°, so 
that a 75mm lens seems a little too narrow 
for the 6 X 4.5 format and a little too wide 
for the 6 X 6 format. Also, a 50mm standard 
lens has an angle of view a little too narrow 
for the 35mm negative size. 

After World War II, the mass media 
started using 35mm cameras extensively 
because of its versatility. When the 35mm 
format became the mainstream camera 


Olympus 35-S with G-Zuiko F1.9 45mm lens 


Olympus Wide 


the angle of view of a 35mm focal-length 
lens, calculated relative to the diagonal 
length of the negative (about 43mm), is 
63°; relative to the length of the long 
side of the negative (36mm), it is 54°. 
Both are very close to the angle of vision 
of the human eye. Therefore, although the 
combination of the 35mm format and a 
35mm focal-length lens is conventionally 
a wide-angle system, the resulting 
pictures do not look unusual at all. The 
D-Zuiko W 35mm lens also had ample 
resolving power, hence it was a highly 
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versatile system. In addition, the short 
focal length allowed an extensive depth of 
focus, making focusing so easy that the 
35mm format-35mm lens combination is 
very well suited for snapshot photography. 
Moreover, it was much lighter and easier 

to use than a more expensive lens-inter- 
changeable camera with an expensive 
wide-angle lens. Finally, its price of 
¥16,900 (approx. $70) was less than that of 
an interchangeable lens alone. No wonder it 
sold so well. 

Nevertheless, it was not easy to make the 
concept a reality. The Olympus Wide was 
constructed with a behind-the-lens shutter 
system. This system was once tried in the 
prototype stage of the first Olympus 35, but 
was dropped in favor of a between-the-lens 
shutter system in the testing stage. However, 
fortunately, the Olympus Wide was able to 
employ the behind-the-lens shutter because 
the relative illumination at edges of the 
negative was greatly increased thanks to 
the performance of the D-Zuiko lens and 
because the performance of the Copal shut- 
ter was improved thanks to the increased 
speed of shutter blade movement. So, after 
extensive performance tests, the camera was 
deemed satisfactory. Based on the behind- 
the-lens shutter mechanism, a design for 
the winding mechanism was decided. Then, 
a high-quality D-Zuiko F3.5 35mm lens 
with superb resolving power and sharpness 
was fixed onto the shutter with a rotating 
helicoid focus adjustment mechanism that 
moves all lens elements fixed together, thus 
bringing out fully the capabilities of this lens. 
The viewfinder was a Golden Bright-Frame 
viewfinder with a bright-frame window, as 
you can see in the diagram, so that image 
viewing became far easier. 


Light Path Diagram of Olympus Wide Golden 
Bright-Frame 
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The Electric Exposure 


Meter 

The early part of the 1950’°s was the 
dawn of development of an automatic 
exposure system. 

August 19, 1839, was the day photo- 
graphy was invented. The first successful 


silver-plate photography was done by 
Niepus of France in 1820’s, though it 
seems his system was terminated at 

the experimental stage. His successor, 
Daguerre, made public the silver-plate 
daguerreotype photograph for the first time 
on August 19, 1839, at the Academie des 
Sciences & des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

In those days, it is said, the exposure 
time of a daguerreotype was about 20 
minutes with an F15 lens in natural light. 
In time, this technology evolved into a wet 
collodion process to dry plate and finally 
to film. With the fastest film speeds 
available today, films may be overexposed 
by a 1/1000 second shutter speed at F 16. 


Olympus Wide E 


Olympus Auto Eye I 


Though an F1.8 lens is still considered a 
large-aperture lens, its use is very common. 
Great advancements have been made in 
150 years. Despite such advancements, 
however, proper exposure depended 

on the experience and instinct of the 
photographer for a period of more than 
100 years after the invention of photo- 
graphy. This is quite surprising. 

“Load a roll of film into a camera, wind 
the film, find a subject, compose the frame 
through the viewfinder, and press the shut- 
ter release button.” This is the procedure for 
operating a modern AE camera. These days, 
this kind of camera is usually equipped with 
a motor winder, so even the film winding is 
unnecessary. Just look into the viewfinder 
and release the shutter. This is possible 
because measurement of light level, deter- 


mination of exposure, and even focusing, 
are all automated. But all of these tech- 
nologies have been developed in the past 30 
years or so. Until then, the determination of 
exposure and focus were two of the most 
important skills for a photographer. 


Light Path Diagram of Olympus Wide E Viewfinder 
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Exposure Meter Built Into Olympus Wide E 


In Photofascination, a book on classic 
cameras published in Germany, we find an 
exposure meter which was made as early as 
1923. In Japan, exposure meters of Weston, 
GE and Norwood makes were widely used 
after World War II. Then, domestic exposure 
meters were produced. Finally, the age had 
come to determine exposure values scien- 
tifically. 

Contaflex (Zeiss Ikon) of 1935 and 
Contax III (Zeiss Ikon) of 1936 are exam- 
ples of the first cameras with built-in 
electric exposure meters. However, both 
were quite expensive for the public: the 
cost of a Contaflex was ¥2,000 (about 
$1,250 at that time). For both models, an 
exposure meter was simply built in but 
not coupled with the shutter. The first 
Japanese camera with a built-in electric 
exposure meter was introduced in 1957, 
and it took only three years before the 
first AE camera appeared. The speed of 
this advancement is marvelous. We are 
honored that the first models in both 
cases were produced by Olympus: the 
Olympus Wide E in 1957 and the Olympus 
Auto Eye in 1960. The former had an 
independent exposure meter built in while 
the latter was a shutter-speed-priority AE 
camera. 

The Wide E employed a one-window 
bright frame viewfinder, a winding lever and 
a rewinding crank for the needs of the time. 


This article is excerpted from The Zuiko Story written by Eiichi Sakurai 


Britain’s Prince Philip 
Speaks on Wildlife 


Conservation 


Prince Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh and 
president of the World Wildlife Fund, was 
the keynote speaker at a wildlife symposium 
supported by Olympus entitled “An Appeal 
for Endangered Wildlife,” held October 18, 
1984, at the Asahi Newspaper Hall in Tokyo. 
Prince Philip made an urgent appeal to the 
gathered audience to preserve the world’s 
endangered wildlife, noting that the destruction 
of nature could mean the death of mankind. 

The WWF president pointed out that 
an area’s wildlife decreases as its human 
population increases, and that even human 
growth eventually collapses as resources are 
exhausted. “If we don’t give the rest of the 
living world a chance to survive, we will, in 
effect, be signing its death warrant,” Prince 
Philip cautioned. 


Olympus Returns to Grand Prix Racing 


i 


WWF President Prince Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh, meeting with Mr. Shimoyama, 


president of Olympus (right). 
Olympus is enthusiastically committed to 


the cause of wildlife preservation. Like Prince 
Philip, we believe that it is necessary to recon- 
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After an absence of nearly five years from 
che Formula One Grand Prix circuit, Olympus 
wall once again be co-sponsoring the Lotus F1 
Racing team for the 1985 racing season. 

Olympus is no newcomer to the Formula 
Jne Grand Prix Circuit. In 1978, Mario 
Andretti dominated the World Championship 
behind the wheel of a black and gold Lotus 
79 that carried the Olympus colors. In 1985, 
drivers Elio de Angelis and Ayrton Senna 


will be trying for another successful year for 
Olympus and Lotus. 

The Grand Prix season, which is among 
the world’s most colorful and prestigious 
sporting activities, will be taking place 
throughout Europe, North and South 
America, Australia and South Africa from 
March through November. Olympus is proud 


to be a part of this popular international event. 


sider the relationship between nature and 
man, for the sake of both the remaining 
wildlife and ourselves. 


1985 Race Calendar 

Date Race Circuit 
April 7 Brazil Rio 

April 21 Portugal Estoril 

May 5 San Marino Imola 

May 19 Monaco Monte Carlo’ 
June 2 Belgium Spa 

June 16 Canada Montreal 
June 23 U.S.A. Detroit 

July 7 France Ricard 

July 21 Great Britain Silverstone 
Aug. 4 Germany Nurburgring 
Aug. 18 Austria Zeltweg 
Aug. 25 Holland Zandvoort 
Sep. 8 Italy Monza 

Sep. 22 U.S.A. New York 
Oct. 13 Italy Rome 

Nov. 3 Australia Adelaide 
Nov. 16 South Africa Kyalam 

(*Not yet confirmed 
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